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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ai 
HERE still continues an absolute dearth of definite news 
from the seat of war. We hear of occasional skirmishes, 
sometimes on a large scale, but itis impossible to get any 
clear understanding of the strategic situation. It is said, 
however, that the Russian Government believe General 
Linevitch to occupy a position of great strength, and one 
from which the Japanese will find it practically impossible to 
dislodge him. We confess we are sceptical in regard to such 
positions, but no doubt .the Japanese are slower than usual 
jn delivering their next blow. It was expected that it would 
fallin June. Meantime the peace negotiations go slowly on, 
and Friday’s telegrams recount that the Japanese Plenipoten- 
tiaries were on Thursday received in farewell audience by 
the Emperor. It should be noted also that a St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Times, telegraphing to Friday’s paper, 
declares that he has excellent authority for stating that Russia 
is persisting in her efforts to secure an armistice. “I am 
assured that representations to this effect have been made 
direct to Japan, but Tokio vouchsafes no reply.” 











The course of events in the Black Sea has been as strange, 
as productive of bloodshed, and as inconsequent as every- 
thing in Russia just now is. The Government despatched 
its squadron at Sebastopol to sink the mutinous battleship, 
the ‘Kniaz Potemkin,’ at Odessa; but on arrival the crews 
cheered the mutineers, and the ‘Georgi Pobiedonosetz,’ 
another battleship, joined them, whereupon the Admiral 
steamed back to Sebastopol without firing a shot. Orders 
were then issued, it is said, to dismantle all ships in Sebas- 
topol, but were, it is supposed, suspended on the receipt 
of news that the ‘Kniaz Potemkin’ had departed for the 
Roumanian port of Kustendji, and that the men of the 
‘Pobiedonosetz’ had “repented” and returned to their 
allegiance. The ‘Potemkin’ reached Kustendji, and de- 
manded provisions, which were officially refused but privately 
sent, and the battleship returned to Odessa. Thence it 
proceeded to Theodosia (Kaffa), where provisions were 
obtained, and later left that port steaming eastward. After 
that it captured a ship with a cargo of live cattle, and is 
now, by the latest accounts, being “hunted” by the Sebastopol 
squadron. The mutineers on the ‘Potemkin’ have proclaimed 
war on all Russian ships, but promised to respect neutrals. 
On Thursday, however, they compelled a British collier to 
follow them, and took from her part of her cargo. 


There was, however, a ghastly tragedy behind. The 
disaffected workmen in Odessa took the mutiny of the 
‘Potemkin’ to be the signal for revolution, attacked and 
burnt the public buildings and the warehouses on the quays, 








and apparently expected the troops to join them. But 
the garrison was rapidly reinforced from distant canton- 
ments, the soldiers adhered to the Government, and a 
terrible massacre began. No details can be trusted; but 
according to the accounts which look nearest the truth, the 
military used artillery, and the insurgents were mown down 
wholesale. The fighting continued spasmodically for four days, 
and when “order” was restored on Wednesday from five to 
seven thousand citizens had perished, and the destruction of 
property was roughly estimated at £4,000,000, while all com- 
merce had ceased. Foreigners do not appear to have been 
attacked, but thousands of the respectables had fled, and a 
general massacre of Jews was expected. This is possible, for 
the Jews of Poland and Southern Russia are abandoning 
their old policy of non-resistance, and it is quite possible that 
the bureaucracy intend to give them “a terrible lesson.” 
There may be, indeed there is, sporadic civil war in Russia, 
but until the troops desert the bureaucracy the word “ revolu- 
tion” is misplaced. 


The “difficulty” between Germany and France about 
Morocco has not yet been formally settled, but all the best 
authorities concur in believing that an endurable compromise 
has been arranged between M. Rouvier and Prince Radolin. 
The German Emperor secures a diplomatic triumph, as the 
Conference he wished for is to be held; but its subjects of 
debate will not include the Agreement between France and 
Great Britain, or that between France and Spain. The main 
object of discussion now will be the rules for commercial 
intercourse with Morocco, Germans being afraid that “ peace- 
ful penetration” by France will end in an exclusive monopoly. 
The German diplomatists are said not to be content because 
Great Britain loses so little, and because the entente cordiale, 
which it was their object to disturb, has been rather made 
stronger. It is stated that the Court of Morocco is greatly 
alarmed at the turn things have taken, and inclines to think 
itself duped by Berlin; but one is always disposed, when con- 
sidering reports from Fez, to ask which nationality has an 
interest in spreading them. It seems clear, at all events, that 
Europe is less anxious than she was, and that there is no 
immediate prospect of an invasion of France. How much or 
how little of this result has been due to firmness in London 
will be accurately known only to the next generation. 


After a great deal of newspaper discussion, some of it of a 
very heated kind, the German Government have decided to 
prohibit the appearance of M. Jaurés, who was to have taken 
part in a Socialist mass meeting in Berlin on Sunday. Prince 
Biilow’s letter explaining his prohibition is a masterpiece. 
He states that he entertains a high opinion of M. Jaurés as 
an orator, respects his views on foreign policy, and not 
infrequently concurs with them; but as the meeting was 
intended to mark the initiation of a direct influence on the 
part of German Social Democracy upon foreign policy, and 
to propagate the doctrine of a war of classes upon an 
international basis, the State could not abstain in this case 
“from setting in motion the machinery which stands at its 
command for use in these emergencies.’ To support his 
decision Prince Biilow quotes the following passage from the 
Neue Gesellschaft, the organ of the scientific Socialists :— 
“The revolution has blown up the Franco-Russian alliance 
with dynamite. It is now the historic task of the German 
Social Democracy to furnish the French Republic with what 
it sought in vain from the rulers of Russia,—protection from 
provocations and from the overweening ambitions of an 
Imperialist German policy.” 


The situation is certainly a curious one, and no doubt has 
temporarily caused some embarrassment to the German 
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Government; but we doubt whether it is wise of Frenchmen 
to seek sympathy so directly with any portion of the German 
people. Doubtless the Socialists in Germany are friendly 
to France, detest the idea of war, and will do their best to 
stop it; but, at the same time, anything which can be repre- 
sented as interference by France in internal German politics 
will probably in the end do the cause of peace little good, 
The notion that the German Socialists were working with 
the French would render them liable to be denounced as 
“unpatriotic.” In our opinion, the German Socialists who 
desire to curb the exuberance of the Imperial policy, both in 
internal and external affairs, will be wise to concentrate their 
efforts at home. It is from such concentration that the best 


results will be obtained. 


The final vote in the French Chamber on the separation of 
Church and State was taken on Monday, and the great though 
doubtful measure was carried by a majority of 108,—that is, 
by 341 to 233. It now goes to the Senate; but as that body is 
quite as Radical as the Chamber, it will probably be passed 
with few alterations. This is the more likely because the Bill 
has been gradually rendered more lenient to Roman Catholics, 
and is said in its present form to be acceptable to the Vatican. 
The churches, for example, will be retained for public worship, 
subject to the proviso that if they are neglected or deserted 
they shall pass to the commune, which may transfer them to 
the State, to be used apparently for educational purposes. 
The State payments to the priests, moreover, will not stop at 
once, but will be gradually reduced until they end in 1914,— 
nine years hence. The working of the Act when in actual 
operation will, it is believed, depend upon the ability of the 
faithful to raise a large Sustentation Fund, and upon this 
little doubt seems to be entertained. The measure, in fact, 
is described as one that “contents everybody.” We fancy, 
however, it will be found that the grip of the State upon 
“religious Associations” is at least as strong as that which it 
secured through the Concordat now abolished. 


The Times correspondent at Vienna, whose information is 
trustworthy, sends an interesting account of a final interview 
held on July Ist between Baron Fejervary and the leaders of 
the Hungarian Opposition. After it had been settled that 
his remarks were to be considered “a message from the 
King,” which it is always constitutional to hear, he made a 
speech which involved the concession of all demands, except 
that for the use of Magyar as the language of command for 
all Hungarian regiments. That also, it was said, might be 
conceded in view of the “perfect parity” of the two halves 
of the Dual Monarchy, but that the demand, if granted, 
would be repeated by Bohemia and the Poles, and the 
Imperial Army would be reduced to chaos. The leaders of 
the Opposition listened in silence, but finally, one after the 
other, rejected the offer. Hungary, therefore, is in “a state of 
ex-lex,” the ungrammatical phrase by which Magyars describe 
the condition of the country when the Constitution is 
practically suspended, and it is believed that negotiations 
will not be resumed till the autumn. Meanwhile eleven cities 
have, it is reported by telegraph, ceased to collect the Royal 
taxes. The people are said to be determined on their 
demands, and we suspect, though this is not admitted, 
that the Imperial Government is undecided. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the loss sustained by the 
English-speaking world in the death of Mr. John Hay, and 
must be content to record here that Mr. Hay died on 
Saturday last at his country house on Lake Sunapee, New 
Hampshire. He had of late been feeling the terrible 
pressure of work involved iu the conduct of the State 
Department, and in May and the early part of June went 
through a course of treatment at Nauheim. He passed 
through London on his way back, and to the few English 
friends who were allowed to see him he appeared hopeful, 
looking forward to the voyage and a summer passed in the 
New Hampshire hills with his family to complete his cure. 
The feeling of regret at Mr. Hay’s death shown in England 
has been deep and real. On Wednesday a memorial service 
was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury officiated, and at which representatives of all that 
is best in our public life were present. 


In writing of Mr. Hay in our leading columns we have 
wy Ya 


a 





dealt exclusively with his public career and characteristics ag 
a statesman. We must not forget, however, to mention his 
very distinguished gifts as a man of letters. In four or five 
dialect poems, “ Jim Bludso,” “ Little Breeches,” and the rest 
of the “Pike County Ballads,” it is not too much to say that he 
made a real contribution to the poetry of our race. Whether 
he or Bret Harte was actually the first in time to show the 
world this new mood in verse we are not sure; but since then 
it has played a great part in literature. Though Mr. Kipling’s 
genius is essentially original, he unquestionably drew inspira- 
tion for the type of poetry which we now regard as specially 
his own from the verse of Mr. Hay. Jim Bludso handed on 
the torch to Gunga Din. 


We note with great satisfaction that Mr. Root succeeds 
Mr. Hay as Secretary of State. The appointment is an 
excellent one, and ensures that the work of the State Depart- 
ment will be carried on in the spirit of firmness, tact, and 
good sense which always inspired it during Mr. Hay’s tenure 
of office. Mr. Root is one of the lawyer statesmen of whom 
America has shown so many brilliant examples. He held the' 
post of Secretary for War in Mr. Roosevelt’s first Adminis- 
tration, and it fell to his lot to preside over the reconstruc- 
tion of the administration of the Philippines,—a task of 
extreme difficulty which he performed with great skill. Mr, 
Root also remodelled the American Army. The personal 
sacrifice made by Mr. Root is one which, we venture to say, 
would be made by few men. It is understood that he is 
making an income of £40,000 a year at the New York Bar, 
His salary in Washington will be £1,200 a year,—about 
enough to hire a house in that very expensive capital 
sufficient for the entertaining which a member of the Cabinet 
is bound to undertake. Surely Congress cannot long delay 
the revision of official salaries at Washington, including those 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court. If the State were to 
act solely on business considerations, and had to pay the full 
market price for men like Mr. Root, it would be astonished 


at its salaries bill. 


On Tuesday Lord Selborne received a joint deputation 
at Pretoria from Het Volk and the Responsible Government 
Association to urge the exclusion of the military vote in the 
forthcoming Transvaal elections. The Boer delegates, who 
seem to have done most of the speaking, urged that soldiers 
were not taxpayers, had no real interest in the country, and 
were merely “hired foreigners,” and also reopened the old 
question of the division of constituencies on the ‘one vote, 
one value” principle. Lord Selborne in reply very properly 
took exception to this offensive description of the British 
garrison. “It must be clearly understood that no white 
British subject is a foreigner in the Colony.” On Wednes- 
day Het Volk held their first Congress, when the question of 
the war contribution was debated. We confess to having 
little sympathy with the Boer way of putting the arguments 
against that ill-judged project, but with one saying of General 
Beyers we cordially agree. He said they had been urged to 
accept the Constitution because it would strengthen the hands 
of their friends the Liberals. ‘“ But to him the Liberals were 
also Englishmen, and no better than the rest.” If the Boers 
are counting upon getting concessions out of a Liberal 
Government, we can assure them they will soon find the 
absolute truth of this remark. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons the considera- 
tion was resumed of the Public Trustee and Executor Bill, 
which had been referred to a Standing Committee. We 
hope that this valuable measure will not be smothered with 
criticism, for, according to Sir Robert Reid, it has returned 
with twenty-one pages of amendments. Mr. Harmood- 
Banner proposed a clause conferring upon any banker or 
solicitor named in a trust-deed a statutory right to be em- 
ployed, but after some discussion the clause was negatived. 
Various other amendments were dealt with and rejected, but 
one—giving the creator of a trust power to veto the appoint- 
ment of the Public Trustee—was accepted after a vehement 
advocacy of it by the solicitor Members of the House. 
Power, however, was given to the High Court even in such 
a case to order the employment of the Public Trustee. As 
our readers are aware, we are strongly in favour of this 
measure, though we think the Solicitor-General both indis- 
creet and unjust in insisting so harshly upon the dangers 
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attending the employment of solicitors. The Bill in reality is 
framed to protect a distinguished profession which is apt to 
suffer in public esteem from the unlimited powers which are 
sometimes conferred on its unworthy members. There are 
not more black sheep among solicitors than among other 
people, but unfortunately the evil doings of a minute minority 
are apt to gain a special notoriety. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Lord Advocate 
moved the second reading of the Churches (Scotland) Bill, 
and announced that the Government were prepared to make 
two important alterations in the original draft. One is con- 
cerned with the allocation of congregational property to the 
Free Church. The original test laid down for the Commis- 
sioners was that a Free Church congregation should consist 
of one-third of the membership which would have existed had 
the Union not taken place. This most hypothetical basis has 
been abandoned, and the Commissioners are now enjoined to 
ascertain the number of a congregation in 1900, and to regard 
the Free Church as possessing a congregation if one-fourth 
of those actual members is still in existence. This excludes 
from the survey those members and adherents who may only 
have joined the Church for the purpose of dividing property. 
Again, it was originally proposed to pool all funds in 
estimating the amount to be dealt with. The Government, 
however, consider that there are sufficient free funds to pro- 
vide for the Free Church without entrenching upon special 
funds earmarked for such purposes as foreign missions. 


Both of the proposed changes were well received by the 
Opposition, who also expressed their confidence in the 
personnel of the Commission. For ourselves, however, we 
cannot help thinking that one-fourth is a somewhat small 
minority to recognise as sufficient in every case. Besides, the 
counting of heads is essentially odious in such matters. 
Would it not have been possible to let the Commissioners decide 
whether, in view of all the circumstances, a minority was 
in their opinion sufficiently large to claim the congregational 
property? Clause 5 of the Bill, giving the Church of Scotland 
power to relax and alter her formularies, was, however, much 
criticised. Our own view, as our readers are aware, is that 
this clause is a good one, but that its inclusion in the present 
Bill can only be justified by success. If it impedes the 
passing of a measure of urgent practical importance, it will 
be wholly indefensible. We therefore agree with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s criticisms, but we confess that we do 
not like the tone adopted by several other critics. A sincere 
believer in the Establishment principle may have much to say 
against it, but when we find an advocate of Disestablishment 
arguing that the nation should not be asked to increase the 
liberties of an Established Church, we find it difficult to trace 
the charity of the argument. We sincerely trust that this 
narrow attitude may not be adopted by the Opposition, 
and that the Bill will pass without stirring up a barren 
ecclesiastical quarrel. 





In the House of Lords on Tuesday there was an important 
debate on the question of the Militia. The Duke of Bedford, 
in a clear and statesmanlike speech, urged that since there 
was a lamentable scarcity both of officers and men on the 
Militia establishment, the agency of the Lords-Lieutenant 
of counties, the authorities originally entrusted with the 
control of the force, should be enlisted. “It was idle 
to expect a national citizen army to be recruited by the depart- 
mental methods and the purely military machinery of the War 
Office.’ The suggestion was cordially supported by Lord 
Roberts, who argued that now that the Militia was required 
to take its place in foreign service, is was most important 
that the right class of officers and men should be attracted to 
it. Lord Donoughmore and Lord Lansdowne, as representing 
the Government, declared themselves in sympathy with the 
proposal. There may be no need to establish separate systems 
of recruiting, but it stands to reason that in the enlistment of 
what is virtually a national levy it is desirable to make use 
of every assistance that the local authorities can give. 


On Monday the discussion of the Aliens Bill was resumed 
in Committee, and the first clause, which prevents the 
immigration of foreign undesirables, was considered. Several 
amendments were proposed with the object of giving 
immigrants and shipowners a right of appeal against 





summary decisions by immigration officers, but were opposed 
on the ground that the Bill would thereby become too com- 


plicated, and negatived on division. On Wednesday Mr. 
Balfour moved a Resolution providing for the closure of 
further proceedings on the Bill by compartments. Of the 
twenty-seven Parliamentary days remaining in the Session, 
eight must be devoted to Supply and two to the Appropria- 
tion Bill. The Aliens Bill, at its present rate of progress, 
would occupy the whole of the remaining seventeen. The 
Prime Minister announced that before the end of the Session 
the House must pass the Churches (Scotland) Bill and the 
Resolutions relating to electoral distribution. The prospects 
of other important measures, he admitted, were shadowy in 
the extreme. He made no charge of obstruction. The House 
was exercising its legitimate right of criticism ; but there had 
grown up a disparity between the time devoted to legislation 
and that given to criticism, and the only remedy was the 
Closure. Mr. Balfour’s proposal was accepted by a majority 
of 36. 


In the Times of last Saturday Sir Henry Seton-Karr pub- 
lished a correspondence with the Prime Minister which should 
go far to show doubters the real nature of Mr. Balfour's Fiscal 
creed. Writing after Mr. Chamberlain’s speech last month at 
St. Helens, Sir Henry forwards to Mr. Balfour the text of a 
resolution passed approving of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and 
expressing a firm conviction that “in the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and general interests of the United Kingdom a 
change in our Fiscal system of free imports is necessary.” 
At this meeting it will be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain 
claimed the Prime Minister as an ally in heart and deed 
Mr. Balfour replies declaring that he received the account 
with “ great satisfaction,” and congratulating all concerned 
on a “most brilliant success.” If words have any meaning, 
this is to endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of his policy, 
A. man who is “satisfied” when he is called a Tariff Reformer 
is surely many leagues removed from a Free-trader. No 
doubt Mr. Balfour will be ready to prove that he has not even 
now committed himself; but this unguarded sentence seems 
to us to cast more light on the matter than the most elaborate 
confession of faith. 


Last Saturday Lord Rosebery made an interesting speech 
at the Epsom College Jubilee. He declared that our public 
schools turned out the finest raw material in the world. 
“We turn out annually thousands of young fellows, 
splendid in physique, not ill-trained intellectually as compared 
with other nations,—the most valuable body that a nation 
could have.” There was always a demand for such material ; 
somewhere in the Empire there was a round hole waiting for 
everybody, if only it could befound. The question was wholly 
one of method,—how to bring the peg and the hole together, 
This we believe to be the truth. There is no ground for 
pessimism about the quality of our youth. The difficulty 
arises from parents looking only to certain traditional forms 
of employment, which may well be overstocked. When the 
ordinary father once realises the variety of honest and worthy 
professions in the world, there will be less risk of a boy being 
forced into uncongenial work or being left idle. 





The by-election in the Kingswinford division of Stafford- 
shire has resulted in the return of the Chamberlainite, Mr. 
Staveley Hill, by a majority of 603, As the constituency was 
not contested in 1895 or 1900, it is difficult to make any com- 
parison of much value with the previous figures. In 1892, 
however, the Unionist majority was 1,571. But in 1892 the 
Liberals won at the polls. Therefore the Unionist majority 
is now less than half what it was at a General Election which 
placed the Liberals in power. A more significant indication 
of the havoc the Chamberlain policy has wrought in the 
Unionist party could hardly be found. Yet, strangely enough, 
the Chamberlainites are congratulating themselves on the 
result. The fact that a Chamberlainite has won a seat shows, 
they assert, how much better it pays candidates to be “ whole- 
hoggers.” We think it might be said quite as truly that 
candidates only dare to be “ whole-hoggers” in constituencies 
where the normal Unionist majority is so large that they were 
not even contested in 1895. When a Chamberlainite improves 
on the Unionist poll in 1895 it will be time for them to boast. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SHALL WE RETAIN THE VOLUNTEERS ? 


MAX people will be inclined at first sight to consider 

that the heading we have given to this article is 
greatly exaggerated. We venture to assert, however, that 
any person of intelligence who takes the trouble to look 
at the facts, and the whole facts, will perceive that the 
question now before the country is in reality nothing 
less than whether we shall or shall not retain the 
Volunteers. If the Government policy is fully carried 
out—we say the Government policy advisedly, for their 
responsibility cannot be shuffled off on to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, who is powerless unless supported by his 
colleagues—the Volunteers must ultimately cease to cxist 
as a living part of our military system. The plan of 
reduction proposed cannot stop at bringing the Volunteers 
down to one hundred and eighty thousand men. It 
strikes at the force as a whole. We have of late been 
afraid that the apathy of the public in regard to this 
question was going to be maintained, and that Par- 
liament would be prorogued without any definite opinion 
having been expressed as to the need for preserving 
the Volunteer Force. During the present week, however, 
there has been what looks like a real awakening of 
opinion on the subject, and if newspaper articles and 
newspaper protests are any indication of public feeling, 
it should still be possible to save the Volunteers. And 
here we may note that the protests have been by no 
means confined to the Opposition Press. We had occasion 
to point out last week how infinitely saner, more states- 
manlike, and more public-spirited the Unionist Press 


had been than the Government in regard to questions, 


of vital import to the welfare of the nation. This week 
affords yet another illustration of the view so ably 
stated in our columns by “A Tory Leader-Writer,” and 
heartily endorsed by ourselves. The Unionist Press has 
almost without exception declared against the policy of 
reducing the Volunteers, and has pointed out what must 
be its result to the force. 

The policy of the Government in regard to the 
Volunteers is so diametrically opposed to the wishes of 
the nation that a very large number of people will not 
believe that such a policy is seriously entertained. Indeed, 
so unwilling are people to credit the reality of the scheme 
that Free-trade Unionists like ourselves who attempt to 
bring it to public notice are apt to be told that they are 
blinded by their hostility to the present Administration, 
and are accusing them unfairly. Yet in reality the 
Government policy is perfectly plain. They declare, 
and in the abstract not without justification, that we 
are spending too much upon the Army, and that a 
reduction in expenditure is absolutely necessary. They 
assert, however, that no reduction can be made in the 
expenditure on the Regular Forces of the Crown, but 
urge that the Militia and the Volunteers are redundant, 
and may and ought to be reduced. When it is pointed 
out by upholders of what we may call the old-fashioned 
school of national defence that the Volunteers may be 
required to repel invasion, the Government laugh at the 
plea, and in effect say that not a boat’s crew will ever 
be able to land on these shores. Soldiers not pledged to, 
and capable of, fighting oversea are, they declare in effect, of 
no use to a nation with an invincible Fleet. Still, since it is 
just possible that a raid may take place, and also since it 
is always necessary to make some concession to human 
folly, one hundred and eighty thousand Volunteers may 
be kept in existence,—about sixty thousand, that is, must 
be sent about their business. ‘That is the answer given to 
those who believe in the Volunteers as a home guard. To 
those who, like ourselves, assert that one of the most 
important functions of the Volunteers is to provide a 
great reservoir of men trained to arms who in a national 
emergency may be asked not merely to defend these 
shores, but to send soldiers to fight oversea, and who 
therefore consider that, instead of being reduced, the 
Volunteers should be increased, the Government reply 
that they are quite worthless from this point of 
view. When we answer that as a matter of fact the 


Volunteers performed this very service during the Boer 
War, Mr. Arnold-Forster derides the notion as ridiculous. 





According to him, the Volunteers proved worthless as 
a reservoir of men. They gave, he tells us, but 
“a meagre response” to the appeal to arms during 
the war, and he hints, nay, rather asserts, that those 
Volunteers who joined the Imperial Yeomanry only did 
so in order to get five shillings a day. This is not the 
moment to reargue this matter; but we may point out 
that we have shown conclusively in these columns that even 
as it was the response of the Volunteers was not meagre, 
but amounted te an offer of some fifty or sixty thousand 
men, and that if the Government had taken the least 
trouble to make their appeal in proper form, they might havo 
got for oversea service a hundred thousand men trained by 
the Volunteers. As for Mr. Arnold-Forster’s taunt that 
such Volunteers as enlisted in the Imperial Yeomanry did 
so for five shillings a day, it is only necessary to point out 
that the first body of Imperial Yeomanry—a body which 
without doubt did contain a large number of Voluntecrs— 
were not paid five shillings a day, but only received the 
same rate of pay as that given to mounted Regulars. 
This, however, is a digression. What is important for our 
present purpose is to note that the Government profess 
to have decided that the Volunteers are in reality not 
wanted for home defence, and are useless for oversea 
warfare. Therefore, even if they cannot be abolished 
altogether, they ought to be greatly reduced. 

The next point to be considered by the Government when 
they had reached this decision, which they did last year, was 
how the reduction they had decided on was to be accom- 
plished. It would clearly be impossible to pick out some 
sixty or seventy regiments and batteries at random, and say 
to them: “ Your services will not be required after such- 
and-such a date.” Some other method of getting rid of 
what Mr. Arnold-Forster called the redundancy of the 
force had to be discovered. At last a happy device 
was hit upon. The public, argued the Government, 
are just now very fond of the catchword “ efficiency.” 
Why not charm them into accepting the reduction of 
the Volunteers by the use of that blessed word? 
Accordingly a so-called standard of efficiency is to be 
set up, and all Volunteers who do not conform to it are 
to be deemed inefficient, and turned out of their corps. 
Hitherto this scheme has been kept in the background, 
but during the past week the Government have allowed 
the public to realise the nature of this standard of efficiency 
whieh they intend later to apply to the Volunteers. At 
first only vague descriptions of the Government’s scheme 
were published, but on Tuesday the Daily Chronicle gave 
its readers a fairly full account of the proposals, and 
on Wednesday the Standard published the text of the 
official letter from the War Office,—a letter which it is 
asserted, and apparently on good authority, was never seen 
by the officials at the War Office whose special duty it is 
to advise the Secretary of State in regard to matters 
affecting the Volunteers. The War Office letter in form 
merely asks for information, but we venture to assert that 
this information is intended to be used later for practical 
purposes. No doubt Mr. Arnold-Forster, in a letter to 
Colonel Walker published in Friday’s papers, protests 
very loudly that the circular letter has been grossly mis- 
represented, and that it merely indicates the thirst for 
information possessed by the Army Council. With all 
respect, we feel obliged to say that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
letter does not convince us. Not only does the Secretary 
of State protest too much, but he forgets that we already 
know his intentions in regard to the Volunteers—i.e., the 
intention to reduce them by means of a so-called standard 
of efficiency—and that we are able to read and understand 
his letter in the light of that knowledge. If a condemned 
prisoner hears his jailor asking questions of his assistants 
about upright timbers and cross-pieces and ropes strong 
enough to stand a sudden jerk, he is hardly reassured by 
being told that these questions are solely inspired by a 
desire for general information. 

In the War Office circular officers commanding Volunteer 
corps are told to obtain from. their medical officers reports 
as to the general physical standard of the mem with a 
view of ascertaining their fitness for active service. Such 
fitness is to be ascertained by asking, among other things, 
(1) whether a man is under nineteen, or, at any rate, 
not below the physical equivalent of nineteen, and is not 
over forty-five; (2) whether his teeth are in a condition 
for efficient mastication; and (3) whether be has any 
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defects which are likely to interfere with marching. In 
addition, the men reported fit for active service must be 
first-class shots. It is obvious that if this standard of 
fitness is applied styictly, the commanding officers of 
Volunteer regiments will often have to report that only 
some fifty or sixty per cent. of their men are fit for service. 
That will be one step gained by the Government. The 
next will be to declare that the men not reported fit are 
redundamt, and that therefore they had better be 
got rid of as soon as possible as worthless for mflitary 
purposes. To this system of determining fitness we 
are entirely opposed. Needless to say, we have no 
wish to keep men incapable of fighting or marching in 
the ranks of the Volunteers. We want efficiency 
quite as much as does Mr. Arnold-Forster. But the 
Government plan will not secure fighting efficiency, 
and is not even meant to secure it. It is simply a 
“reducing powder ” intended to get rid of that redundancy 
in the Volunteers which the Government find so offensive. 
A good practical way of realising how absurd is the 
Government’s standard of efficiency is to think out what 
would have happened if it had been applied by President 
Kriiger to the Boer Army. The Boers, it is generally 
admitted, were pretty efficient fighters ; but if all the boys 
under nineteen and men over forty-five had been rejected, 
and further, if all those who suffered from bad teeth or 
constitutional ailments had also been “ cast,” we should 
have found it a very much easier job to overcome them than 
we did. No doubt it is not worth while for the Govern- 
ment to take men into a professional army, whose members 
may have to serve in the tropics for many years together, 
and who can qualify for peusions, unless they can pass 
something like a life insurance test. In the case of the 
Volunteers, however, the thing ig ridiculous. As to the age 
test, we do not hesitate to say that the men over forty- 
five who remain in Volunteer regiments are among not 
only the best shots, but the best men in their corps. 
Except for the shooting test, which is one so severe that 
if applied to the Regulars it would probably reduce them 
to one-third of their present numbers, we do not hesitate 
to say that the standard sought to be set up is quite 
impracticable. 

Meantime it is essential that Parliament should act. 
Pledges must be obtained from the Government that the 
policy of reduction has been abandoned, and that no attempt 
will be made in the autumn to diminish the force. If 
Parliament is prorogued without such a pledge, it will find 
when it next meets that the Volunteer Force has been 
damaged beyond repair. 





THE POLICY AND IMPOLICY OF BLUFF. 


W E doubt the wisdom of the policy of bluff. It can 

perhaps be justified sometimes as a method of 
awakening an adversary to the seriousness of the mistakes 
he is making, or as an appeal from offending statesmen to 
the people of the country which is giving offence. You tell 
the electors, in fact, “This will lead to war!” and wait to 
see whether they wish war, or will tolerate it for the sake of 
the object in dispute. In such cases bluffing may operate 
as a warning, and may secure at least some of the results 
of successful war without the terrible sacrifices which, as 
armaments are now organised, must attend a campaign, 
whether its result is successful or unsuccessful. As a 
rule, however, the drawbacks of blufling outweigh its 
gains to such an extent that historians have usually 
condemned the ruler who adopted it as wanting either 
in foresight, or in comprehension of popular feeling 
as an element in force. He is described as an overproud 
man given to inflicting pin-pricks, or as a man who 
muistook diplomatic triumphs for solid power. The 
braggart may win petty victories. The ordinary man 
is simply not concerned to contest his pretensions in 
most cases. But, reasoning from this customary apathy, 
he may underrate the ordinary man’s spirit to his 
own ultimate vndoing. In this Moroccan afiair the 
German Emperor may have intended war in the last 
resort, or he may not, but it is certain that either 
he or his advisers resolved in the first instance to 


try the effect of bluff. France might yield without 
striking a blow, and that would be most acceptable, for 
though the German Army would obey any order from 
its “ War Lord,” the German people would be very 








reluctant to be killed, taxed, and thrown out of their usual 
grooves upon a quarrel in which they did not take any 
passionate interest. They did not desire “influence in 
Morocco” very keenly; and as to the general object of 
ascendency on the Continent, they feel that they have 
it; and besides, with Russia paralysed, are for the first 
time since 1870 enjoyably safe. Austria, too, cared 
little or nothing about either Morocco or the exact 
degree of German grandeur, and might hesitate to - 
acquiesce in the crushing of France, which would leave 
herself and Germany alone in Europe, friends no doubt, 
but friends conscious of certain causes of distrust or 
quarrel. Every method was therefore adopted for an 
effective campaign of bluffing. The Press was instructed 
to menace France. Secret agents informed the great 
French politicians that Germany wonld no longer bear her 
isolation, or the affront involved in the English-French- 
Spanish Agreement, which not only gave Germany no 
“place in the sun,” but had been signed without consulta- 
tion with the German Emperor. The position was due to 
M. Delcassé, and he must be dismissed ; while the Agree- 
ment which omitted Germany must be revised by a Con- 
ference of Europe, in which Germany would assume, of 
course, her “natural position” as the superintending, or, 
so to speak, Providential, Power entrusted with the general 
guidance of mankind. France, as it chanced, was in one 
of her periodic moods of peacefulness; rather afraid, for 
Republican reasons, of developing a general; and in great 
and ill-concealed anxiety as to the effect on her own 
economic position of the Russo-Japanese War. Her 
peasants hold on to their investments, and avoid creating 
panics ; but they are just as well aware as the financiers 
that if the Russian rout ends in a revolution, they may 
have a generation to wait before the vast sums they have 
deposited in Russia can be considered safe. There was, 
too, some distrust of Great Britain,—an idea, probably 
disseminated from abroad, that London was seeking to 
provoke a Continental war, which, however ‘it ended, 
must leave her the independent, and if she pleased 
aggressive, mistress of the seas. France therefore 
yielded; M. Delcass¢ resigned; a Conference with “limita- 
tions,” as we say, “in the reference” was accepted ; and 
Germany and her Emperor drew back placidly exultant. 
Who could resist Hermann and William IT. ? 

The triumph, in a way, is quite justified, for Germany 
has obtained what she asked for without striking a 
blow, her grandeur is enhanced, and all the lesser Powers 
around her are quivering with admiration and tremor. 
The honours of the “deal” are distinctly with Germany ; 
but then in every deal there is sooner or later a question 
of the price, and the price to be paid is so heavy that grave 
men of business may shake their heads and talk of “ over- 
capitalisation.” In the first place, the Anglo-French 
entente, which so annoyed the Court of Berlin, has become 
in all but form an Anglo-French Alliance. Both countries 
are governed by their peoples, and the peoples in both have 
been convinced that until Russia revives the German 
Emperor is master of the Continent, and that if they are 
to avoid political vassalage they must adhere strictly to 
each other. Then they are safe, or can at least negotiate on 
equal terms; but if they part they must either obey orders 
from Berlin, or resist them at the risk of a dangerous and 
unwished-for war. ‘That rebinding of France and Britain 
is not, as Prince von Biilow ‘will clearly recognise, a gain 
for Germany. Then Russia is irritated. It is not pleasant 
for the Romanoffs or for Russian statesmen to be told, 
as they are told by recent events, that their country has 
lost her proud position in Europe, is for the moment 
of no account, and must leave Germany to go her 
own way, perhaps to wage a great war, without so 
much as a remonstrance from St. Petersburg. ‘l'hat 
may not matter at present, but Russia is not going 
to die; and the next body of men who rule her, even if 
they are Liberals, will understand quite well thut Germany 
when left alone has aggressive instincts, or at all events a 
very strong wish to be President at the Diplomatic Board, 
and that the safety of France is also the safety of Russia. 
And even Austria is not pleased. Of all dynasties, the house 
of Hapsburg, with its eighteen States and its ill-tied 
medley of subjects, has most to fear from any total upset 
of the balance of power which may end in its being 
thrust eastward and losing its German subjects. ‘That 


also does not matter for the moment; but Austria is a 
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great reservoir of fighting men, and to alarm her seriously 
and Great Britain and France all together can hardly 
be good policy for Germany. She might find herself in 
certain circumstances as much environed with foes as she 
was while Russia still remained a mobile Power upon her 
eastern border. 

And lastly, there is another danger in the policy of 
bluffing. It may be regarded not only as a menace but 
as an affront. Some day or other the German Govern- 
ment, well informed as it usually is, may apply it in 
ignorance of the popular forces which it may move to 
action. We will say nothing of Englishmen, whose 
temperament teaches them to despise duelling as a silly 
practice unbecoming for mature men to indulge in; but 
there are nations much more sensitive. Suppose some day 
Berlin treats Washington as it has just treated Paris; 
protests, for example, with a threat behind its representa- 
tions, that the Monroe doctrine ought to be modified, 
limited, say, to America north of the Panama Canal. 
That is at least possible. No one can read Professor 
Miinsterberg’s very sensible, and in its way powerful, 
book on “The Americans” (noticed in our review 
columns on June 17th) without perceiving the strength 
of the German wish that South America should be 
“thrown open” to the European world. It is a very 
natural wish, too, for it is only in South America that 
a new State can be founded for the surplus people of 
Germany such as we have founded for the British in North 
America. Suppose such a request made while England 
was preoccupied, say by an Indian war, in a form 
that Americans thought a little too pressing and pre- 
sumptuous. If we understand American feeling at all, 
there would be war in a week, and a war which, if 
Germany proved victorious at first, might last for 
years till the Republic could bring her awful reserves 
of strength fully to bear upon the contest. That, our 
readers will say, is an improbable contingency; and so it 
is, but itis by no means an impossible one, considering 
the prize that Brazil would be to Germany, the many 
arguments about the general good of mankind that might 
be produced in favour of such an adventure, the terrible 
Socialist pressure which results from the rapid multiplica- 
tion of the German population, and the enormous obstacles 
which would delay America in an effective defence of the 
Monroe doctrine by land. President Roosevelt is right 
there in his repeated demand for a strong Navy. The 
habit of bluffing, especially when the bluffing is successful, 
tends to develop pride, and in politics as well as society 
pride, as we see to-day in the position of Russia, goes 
before a fall. 


THE MUTINY IN THE BLACK SEA. 
[’ 


is impossible not to pity the rulers of Russia, the 
blows of fate are so continuous and so heavy. Only 
two years ago she was so great that the diplomatists of 
the world opposed her with a sense of alarm, and now she 
lies prostrate, living still, but with both her arms fractured. 
On land she has never encountered her present enemy 
without defeat, and at sea her Fleet has been extinguished 
by a succession of misfortunes such as the most experi- 
enced regard as unprecedented, and almost unaccountable. 
The squadron which was to make Port Arthur impregnable 
lies at the bottom of the harbour, or is being raised 
to enter the enemy’s Navy. The Baltic Fleet, which 
was to avenge it, and which half the Continent thought 
would avenge it, was practically annihilated “in thirty- 
seven minutes.” And now the last of her squadrons, which 
seemed to be hidden away from the world in perfect safety, 
has perished by suicide. It is perfectly evident, both 
from the revolts in the Black Sea and the Baltic, and the 
shocking exultation of the sailors on the cruiser ‘Terek’ 
when they heard at Batavia of the destruction of 
Rozhdestvensky’s fleet, that the entire Navy of Russia was 
rotten with sedition and hatred between officers and crews. 
The Russian Government, though it has been fairly truthful 
about events in the Black Sea, would fain have it believed 
that they were due to the “incitements” of agitators, or 
Anarchists, or other outside forces ; but agitators can no 
more cause the crew of a contented battleship to mutiny 
than they can make a “good” regiment break rank on 
parade. The causes of —_ the Russian Naval Service 
are unhappily too clear. The ships are not manned by 
The authorities who control them 
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have pillaged them for years, intercepting even the moneys 
necessary to pay for good food, and the resulting dis- 
contents have been kept down by the free use of the lash 
and the revolver. The spirit of the Fleet became therefore 
“infected” with the spirit of revolution ; a spark only was 
necessary to fire the powder; and the spark was furnished 
by the catastrophe in the Sea of Japan. On the first 
occasion after that defeat the men of the great battle- 
ship ‘ Kniaz Potemkin’ at Odessa, maddened with fury, 
hunger, and despair of redress, hurled themselves upon 
the officers, murdering most of them; while the men of 
the squadron sent from Sebastopol to punish them 
revealed their sympathies so clearly that the Admiral 
returned to the fortress without firing a shot, leaving 
behind him a second battleship. The men of that ship, 
the ‘Georgi Pobiedonosetz,’ after raising the red flag, 
moved by some unknown impulse, submitted, “ imploring 
pardon,” while the ‘Potemkin’ steamed away for a 
Roumanian port, and declared formal “war upon 
Russia.” This last incident is so amazing, and s0 
entirely without precedent or apparent meaning, that 
it has been treated in the West as though it were a 
bit of comic opera; but we can hardly doubt that 
some revolutionist on board, bemused by half-knowledge, 
intended to secure by this proclamation treatment as 
prisoners of war. Meanwhile the Russian Government, 
after a pause of consternation and bewilderment, decided 
upon the best course of action left open to it. It 
accepted its defeat as complete, discharged all the sailors 
not actually engaged in mutiny, and filled its ships at 
Sebastopol with men drawn from the Baltic arsenals. It 
knew well enough that men perishing under such a 
discipline as that of the Russian Navy would never resist 
an ofter of discharge, which at least released them from 
their bondage. And so the Lussian Fleet, defeated, 
mutinous, and powerless except for a short career of piracy, 
which the men probably know must be futile, passes out 
of existence as a force capable of being used in war. There 
have not been in history events more amazing, or, we may 
add, more grave. 

The catastrophe in the Black Sea must have two 
immediate effects. One is a great diminution in the self- 
confidence alike of the Court and the bureaucracy. They 
have had four hundred years of experience to assure them 
that force, if unhesitatingly exerted, always succeeds in 
Russia, and have therefore become in the course of the ages 
fanatics of tyranny. They have learnt to believe that, let 
who will rebel, even if it be a great city, slaughter, if 
applied without mercy or scruple, will always recement, 
their domination. Now one instrument of that method of 
ruling has broken in their hands. It is true that it is not 
the most important instrument. A certain contempt for 
the Fleet, a disposition to regard it as a mere addition to 
their resources to be used upon exceptional occasions, 
has always been patent in Russian history, and has 
probably contributed greatly to the recent outbreak. The 
Fleet has achieved no great victory, except the half- 
forgotten, and as it were accidental, triumph at Sinope in 
1853, and the fleet crushed then was only a Turkish one. 
Nevertheless, the Russian Fleet was an Imperial one, 
and the sudden breakdown of its discipline, which was 
even more severe than that of the Army, must have 
produced distrust alike in the loyalty of the uniform and 
in the permanent success of the system which relies so 
greatly upon fear. If a battleship can mutiny, why not a 
regiment? And every ruling man in Russia knows well 
that if the regiments revolt, if they even refuse to fire, 
the system has collapsed. Whether this will occur no 
outsider has sufficient means of telling; but as we read the 
recent history of Russia, the signs point to the possibility 
of such a catastrophe. The fissure between the officers 
and the rank-and-file seems to us to have deepened, and 
the consequent intensification of discipline would of 
necessity aggravate the discontent. It is evident from 
the recent action of the Reservists, who are all, it 
should be remembered, trained men, that the Russian 
soldier dreads the barrack to a degree inconsistent 
with the true health of the military organisation. 
The men, too, have grievances of a kind which 
come directly home to rough peasants. Corruption 
having invaded the Supply Departments, they are badly 
clothed, badly fed, and, it is said, even in that climate 
imperfectly provided with the means of warmth, the one 
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comfort which in his own cottage the Russian peasant 
never lacks. 

So long as there was victory these causes of suffering 
would be forgotten, as they are forgotten in every Army 
of the world, “ the triumph and the vanity, the rapture of 
the strife,” overpowering the fear of discomfort as it over- 
powers the natural fear of death; but victory has deserted 
the Russian flag. We do not believe much in the effects 
of “incitement,” upon which apparently Russian revolu- 
tionaries rely for spreading their opinions among the 
soldiers; but there may well exist among men who have 
been so repeatedly defeated, and who attribute their 
defeats to bad leadership, a rage which may lead to 
disobedience ; and it is said the existence of such 
a feeling has been already revealed. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that discipline has a moral 
grip on those subjected to it which it often seems 
impossible to loosen. The strong chain of habit, the 
binding cement of brotherhood in the face of death, 
the long-felt compulsion of honour, all unite to make the 
regular soldiers of a European State bear anything rather 
stand forward in the despised character of mutineers. 
The Russian Army at least has a grand history, and the 
keynote of Russian military loyalty is well expressed in 
the cry which the soldiers raise as they charge, “ For God 
and the Czar!” If the Army holds together, the Russian 
revolution will be slow, though its progress may be even 
more bloody than if the populace were suddenly released, 
as they were in the French Revolution, from fear of military 
repression. No conscript Army has ever yet broken its 
military oath; and in spite of the many telegrams which 
report local refusals to obey, we are unable fully to believe 
that the discontent has as yet reached the point where 
the very machinery of the State falls of itself into 
dust. It has so fallen in the Fleet, but a fleet and an 
army have been found before this to obey very different 
impulses. 





LORD CROMER ON EGYPTIAN PROSPERITY. 


l his speech at the dinner of the Skinners’ Company 
last week Lord Cromer referred to an aspect of the 
understanding between Britain and France which has 
attracted less attention than it deserves. Englishmen 
have derived so much pleasure from the establishment of 
good relations between France and their own country, 
they are so sincerely glad to number the people of France 
among their friends as well as among their neighbours, 
that they have almost overlooked the solid advantage which 
the understanding has brought with it. So long as our 
position in Egypt lacked international sanction there was 
always a possibility that France, as the European Power 
most interested next to ourselves in Egyptian affairs, 
might take exception to our occupation. Length of time 
and success had gone far to conceal the weakness of our 
original title, but the confirmation thus obtained was 
naturally of more value in our own eyes than in those of 
others. By a combination of good management and good 
fortune we had avoided the questions,—When are you 
going to withdraw from Egypt? or, in the event of your 
remaining there, what steps do you mean to take to 
legitimise your presence? But they remained questions 
that might have been asked if at any time circumstances 
had become favourable, and if asked it would have been 
difficult to give them a reply in which no weak place could 
be detected. Moreover, short of openly challenging our 
right to be in Egypt at all, it was possible to subject those 
of our countrymen who were engaged in Egyptian adminis- 
tration to what Lord Cromer calls the constant friction 
and annoyance which were inevitable before the signing of 
the Anglo-French Agreement. We are in Egypt now, 
however, with the consent and by the goodwill of the 
French nation. That is not a matter to be lost sight of 
when we are reckoning up the gains of the Anglo-French 
Agreement. 

It is to this cause, perhaps, that we owe the unusual 
frankness of Lord Cromer’s remarks. There is an appre- 
ciable difference between a position which is practically 
secure and a position which has been placed beyond the 
reach of challenge, and the difference between our hold upon 
Egypt to-day and our hold upon Egypt a short time back 
is of this kind. Lord Cromer speaks now as though in 


those of our own making. Egypt will continue to prosper, 
and to prosper uniformly and steadily, if we are careful to 
observe four conditions. We must not be in a hurry. 
We must keep Egypt out of “the swirl of British party 
politics.” We must be very careful not to urge Western 
ideas on the country before the people are ripe to assimi- 
late them. And we must go on governing Egypt in the 
interests of the Egyptians themselves. The third of these 
conditions is really only a particular example of the first. 
We begin well. We recognise the importance of educating 
an Oriental people into the adoption of English ideas of 
honesty and good government. We reulise that until they 
have made these ideas their own by living with them 
and under them there is no certainty that they will 
allow them to govern their action. And yet we grow 
impatient because the process is a slow one. We 
interrupt it for that very reason, and so make what 
has been done useless, with the result that the gttempt 
is either abandoned altogether or has to be begun all 
over again. In spite of our good resolutions, we have 
allowed ourselves to be in a hurry. It is quite right 
to take every reasonable occasion of developing and 
profiting by any real aptitude the Egyptians may show 
in the direction of self-government. But we must 
not be surprised if, in the first instance, this aptitude 
stops far short of any recognised Western standard. If 
the essentials of good administration are there, we shall 
do well to put up with much that is Oriental in the forms 
they assume. 

Lord Cromer’s other warnings have derived additional 
force from our South African experience. In that country 
they have been greatly needed and greatly neglected. The 
administration of the Transvaal’ has been a conspicuous 
example of one of the mistakes in question. We have 
assumed that what ministered to the enrichment of 
English speculators must necessarily minister to the 
prosperity of the permanent residents. This error has 
been the cause of the worst features in our Transvaal 
policy. When we conquered the country we were 
confronted by a community of mine-owners,—some of 
them holding really valuable properties which would 
prosper and pay good dividends in any circumstances 
and with any kind of labour; others holding properties 
which can never pay except by methods and kinds 
of labour which will help the mine-owners to invest 
their undertakings with a misleading semblance of 
prosperity, under cover of which they may hope to 
get out scatheless. It is into the hands of the 
latter class that we have chosen to play. There are 
not the same temptations in Egypt that there are 
in the Transvaal; but every year the company pro- 
moter becomes more ubiquitous and more mischievous, 
and in view of this it is necessary to be on our 
guard against his appearance in unexpected places. 
Lord Cromer evidently sees danger of this kind ahead: 
Capital, he says, is largely flowing into Egypt. Provided 
that it is devoted to sound commercial and industrial 
enterprises, he is prepared to give it a warm welcome. He 
is keenly interested in commercial matters, and strongly 
impressed with the shortcomings of English traders in 
regard to them. He has seen, he tells us, a good deal of 
trade pass out of British hands for no other reason than 
carelessness in the choice of agents. “If I were going,” 
he told his hosts, “to trade in skins in Egypt, the first 
thing I should do would be to send out an agent who had 
good manners, who knew some language besides his own, 
and who would find out what kind of skins his Egyptian 
customers wished to buy.” The first two of these 
requisites will, we may hope, grow more common as 
education improves and becomes more general. The third 
points to a deeply ingrained error of English traders 
and manufacturers. ‘They cannot in many cases get 
rid of the idea—at least it takes a long time to dis- 
abuse them of it—that their business is to supply their 
customers with what it suits them to sell rather than with 
what it suits the customers to buy. This theory lies, we 
believe, at the bottom of much of that falling off in 
particular branches of trade which furnishes Mr. Chamber- 
lain with so much of his argument as rests upon facts, and 
it is plain that Lord Cromer has found it prevalent in 


Egypt. 





estimating the obstacles to the progress of Egyptian 
administration the difficulties to be avoided were only 
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wishes of their Egyptian customers, the need for Lord 
Cromer’s warning would remain the same. The prosperity 
of Egypt depends upon its not being exploited for English 
interests, and this can only be prevented by keeping out 
the promoter. Sound commercial undertakings do good 
all round. They supply work for the Egyptian labourer as 
well as profit for the English employer; and as they are 
carried on with caution as well as skill, they do not bring 
sudden prosperity, to be followed by equally sudden 
disaster. There is a class of company with which we in 
England are but too familiar to which this deseription is 
wholly inapplicable,—the company which is founded with 
a single eye to promotion money, which finds its chance 
in the employment of financial expedients that are more 
than questionable, and which ends by ruining its ultimate 
shareholders, whatever it may do for its founders. This 
is the type of enterprise which does nothing but harm to 
the unfortunate country that is chosen for its applica- 
tion. Unfortunately no Government can do very much 
to resist the invasion of this class of trader. Lerd 
Cromer promises his help, but it is the public them- 
selves who must do the larger part. It is for them 
to master the elementary—but, as it would seem, the 
little-known—truth that the directors of a joint-stock 
company in process of formation are not the best witnesses 
as to the amount of profits likely to be divisible among 
the shareholders. The “confidence trick” still lingers 
in railway refreshment-rooms and the back parlours of 
taverns, but for the general public its place has been 
taken by those glowing documents in which directors 
invite the simple-minded investor to buy their wares on 
the faith of their own testimony to their value. It is 
when this warning is disregarded, and the short-lived 
undertaking is safely launched, that the other danger 
foreseen by Lord Cromer comes into being. As companies 
multiply, and the position of private Bills becomes critical, 
the promoter begins to haunt the lobbies of the House of 
Commons. When the prospects of particular under- 
takings are seen to depend upon the continuance in, or 
accession to, office of this or that party, the interests 
of the country in which the company proposes to start 
working stand a good chance of going to the wall. We 
wish that Lord Cromer’s words could find a permanent 
resting-place in the sense and the conscience of the 
British investor. 





MR. JOHN HAY. 


T is with deep regret that we record the death of Mr. 
John Hay, the American Secretary of State. By his 
death the world loses not merely one of its greatest states- 
men, but a man of singular force and charm of character. 
What probably struck the superficial observer most in 
Mr. Hay was a certain fastidiousness of mind. He 
shrank almost visibly from whatever was bombastic, 
grandiloquent, or in bad taste; and those who did not 
know him intimately or did not look closely might be 
inclined to speak of him as one of those men who are “ for 
action too refined.” Yet in reality this fastidiousness and 
refinement, this nobility of nature, in no sense prevented him 
from being a man of action and a man of practical common- 
sense. He possessed not only a clear vision, but a will of 
iron; and when there was a duty to be performed for his 
country no man could carry it through with more deter- 
mination or with greater steadfastness of purpose. Those, 
either in home ie er in foreign affairs, who thought of 
him as a mere man of letters, or at best a clever diplomatist, 
soon found that they had to deal with a person of 
great and comprehensive intellect who saw public affairs 
in their true relations, who was never “awed by rumour” 
or bound by foolish conventions, and who, though 
he saw the difficulties that surround any and every 
particular course of action in public affairs, was never 
hindered thereby from coming to a definite decision. He 
had essentially what Pope called “the hand unstained, 
the uncorrupted heart.” His, too, was “the comprehen- 
sive head” that weighed all interests fairly and betrayed 
none. Though he had been behind the scenes in great 
affairs throughout his life, and realised fully how mean 
often are the motives which inspire important actions, and 
how incoherent and accidental are in reality the movements 
which the public believe to be the results of high policy, 


he never gave way either to pessimism or cynicism. What : 





rendered this the more striking was the fact that his keen 
sense of humour, his scorn of fools, his hatred of sham 
and pretence, and his natural inclination to a fine-drawn 
irony made his outlook seem somewhat cynical to those 
who did not know the real man, The present writer 
remembers well how on an occasion several years ago Mr, 
Hay spoke to him with a, contempt which he took no pains 
to conceal of a certain diplomatic incident. The contempt, 
however, was not for human nature in general, but for the 
particular diplomat. 

In Mr. Hay the President of the United States has 
lost a wise counsellor, and the American people a true 
patriot. One hardly likes to use the latter phrase so 
baldly in connection with Mr. Hay, for that touch of 
fastidiousness and hatred of bombast to which we have 
alluded would, one feels, have made him avoid a descrip- 
tion which has too often been prostituted both in his 
country and in ours to ignoble uses. But if Mr. Hay 
might not have cared to hear himself called a patriot in a 
newspaper, none acted with more self-sacrificing and truer 
patriotism than he. From the days when he stood by 
Lincoln’s side through the long agony of the war till 
last Saturday his life and his strength were always at the 
disposal of his countrymen. Of no man more truly than 
of him could it be said that he deserved well of the 
Republic. And yet it was, as it were, by a kind of accident 
that America availed herself of services so many and so 
great. When Mr. Hay came here as Ambassador it was 
asa man of high distinction in American life and as a 
man of letters rather than as an active statesman. It 
happened, however, that the two years passed by him in 
London were years of strain and stress owing to the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War. During that 
war, and the negotiations which preceded and followed it, 
President McKinley and the governing men at Washington 
began to realise that the country possessed in Mr. Hay 
a great national asset. Throughout the international 
complications connected with the war and its settlement 
he saw the situation steadily and sawit whole. No wonder, 
then, that President McKinley asked Mr. Hay to return 
to Washington and to act as his Secretary of State. Mr. 
Hay’s acceptance of the post was a great act of self- 
sacrifice. He was a man with very little strength of 
constitution, and he realised that to give up the compara- 
tively quiet and easy work of an Ambassador and take up 
the heavy burden of the State Department at Washington 
was something very like a sentence of death. He under- 
stood, that is, perfectly well that to carry on the arduous 
work at Washington would kill him, as it no doubt 
did. He faced the prospect, however, with supreme com- 
posure, and none but his most intimate friends could 
have gathered that he knew so fully what he was doing. 
Men often declare, and half persuade themselves, that they 
do not desire great office, and would rather be without it ; 
but there was nothing of this make-believe in the case of 
Mr. Hay. After Mr. McKinley had convinced him that it 
was to the interests of the United States that he should 
leave the London Embassy and become Secretary of State, 
he never hesitated. He would as soon have thought as 
a young man of refusing to carry a despatch to a general 
who was in the firing line as of evading the responsibility 
imposed upon him. No doubt the tragic death of his 
eldest son—a young man of great promise—helped to 
accelerate the process of physical exhaustion which the 
hard work of the State Department had begun ; but the 
fact remains that Mr. Hay accepted the office of Secretary 
of State with the knowledge that the work would almost 
certainly be more than he could bear. But though what 
we have written is nothing but the truth, yet in view 
of what was visible at Washington during Mr. Hay’s 
tenure of office, it sounds, we confess, the language of 
extreme exaggeration. No one seemed less, or would have 
more hated to seem, like a martyr than did Mr. Hay. 
His perfect serenity of demeanour, his noble and reserved 
courtesy, and his humorous outlook on men and things 
hid the realities of the situation. With Mr. Hay there 
was not the shade of a shadow of a suspicion of the 
patriotic gladiator raising his sword to the genius of the 
Republic with an “ Ave, Columbia Imperatrix! moriturus 
te salutat.” All that the world saw was a great gentleman 
and a great statesman doing his work for the State and 
for the President with perfect taste, perfect good sense, 
and perfect good humour. 
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It is impossible to write of Mr. Hay and not speak of 
Lincoln. Mr. Hay’s devotion to the great President was 
not a matter of mere youthful adoration and loyalty. 
What he derived from one who must ever rank as among 
the greatest men of the Anglo-Saxon race was a perpetual 
inspiration, or, to use the language of an old-fashioned 
theology, “a peculiar grace.” Mr. Hay had learned with 
Lincoln not merely how to look at and deal with great 
affairs, and how to take the measure of men, but how to 
apply the maxim ‘To understand all is to pardon all” with- 
out degenerating into political and moral antinomianism. 
Besides such valuable knowledge, he had imbibed a certain 
spirit which he kept with him through life. To him the 
Lincoln spirit was a touchstone by which the world of 
men and things was tried. Whether Lincoln’s mood of 
genial sadness was reflected in Mr. Hay, or whether such 
a mood belonged to him by nature, we cannot pretend to 
say, but certainly, whether by adoption or by birth, that 
mood existed in the younger as in the older statesman. 
The mood had different phenomena, no doubt, owing to 
strongly marked individual . peculiarities and to the 
immense differences in environment, but the cause was 
the same. 

The present writer cannot close what he has written 
without feeling its utter inadequacy to express the 
man. If one can imagine the command over words 
and the delicate insight into the innermost recesses 
of human nature with which Walter Pater was endowed 
enforced by the knowledge of great men and great 
affairs possessed by a statesman like Lord Beaconsfield 
or the late Lord Salisbury, one may picture a person 
capable of making an adequate study of Mr. Hay’s 
nature. As it is, only those who knew him will be able 
to understand what we have tried to say, but have not 
succeeded in saying. Mr. Hay was a man not difficult to 
be understood by his intimates, for to such persons his 
was essentially a sympathetic nature. But though in his 
case the comprehension of sympathy was easy, it is not, 
we fear, a form of comprehension that can be transferred 
through ink and paper to other minds. 








IRRATIONAL HABITS. 

F all the strange lesser ills to which the human mind 
is heir, surely one of the commonest is that odd 
self-distrust known to medical science as folie de doute. We 
may say at the outset that we do not pretend to deal with 
this subject from the medical point of view, but rather from 
that of the everyday observer. One of the most ordinary 
manifestations of this peculiarity is the unreasonable un- 
certainty which is often felt on retiring to bed as to whether 
the lights below have been properly extinguished or the 
windows or doors securely fastened. This seems to be so 
general an experience that there are probably few persons 
responsible for such daily duties who have not been troubled 
with this doubt from time to time. We are referring, of 
course, not to the occasional downright forgetfulness as to 
whether a certain duty has or has not been performed, but 
to that curious morbid fear that something has not been done 
exactly as we intended, when perhaps all the time we are 
conscious at the back of our mind that there is no real cause 
for worry. Anything connected with fire is a fruitful source 
of self-distrust. The mere thought that a sitting-room fire 
may have been left at night dangerously alive, or that the 
ashes from a pipe may not have been safely disposed of, has 
sent multitudes on useless errands. The writer has heard of 
several instances where extreme care is habitually exercised 
in turning off the gas, so that the person’s fingers should 
not accidentally strike the tap, and thus unwittingly turn 
it on again. One careful old gentleman who lived in great 
fear of fire was accustomed to make assurance doubly sure by 
undertaking a tour of the house every night and pouring 
water on all the fires. This proved an excellent safeguard, 

but occasioned some little discontent in the kitchen. 

How often have some of us been impelled to read over and 
over again a letter we have written so as to satisfy ourselves that 
we have not forgotten any important detail, or that we have 
not expressed ourselves in a manner likely to give offence or 
cause perplexity. Others, again, suffer an intense dread lest 


sure that nothing has been forgotten. The poor little curate 
in The Private Secretary, who counted his “goods and 
chattels” several times before his mind was at ease, was a 
sufferer from a mild form of folie de doute. A consumptive 
patient in one of the Continental sanatoria acquired the habit 
of self-distrust in taking her temperature. Fearing she had 
not done it quite carefully, she repeated the process again 
and aguin, until the medical superintendent was obliged to 
take the thermometer away, and to forbid her to use one. 

Like some other vices, this curious failing seems often to 
be merely an exaggeration of a virtue. It is very desirable 
that household lights and window and door fastenings should 
be properly attended to, that letters should be carefully and 
clearly written, and that we should not leave our belongings 
to swell the contents of the Lost Property Office. And yet it 
surely were better to make an occasional mistake or omission 
than to become a slave to this habit of unreasonable doubt. 
Accuracy is a great virtue, but if purchased at the expense of 
constant worry and uncertainty, it may be questioned whether 
the game is worth the eandle. One difficulty, therefore, in 
dealing with a fault of this kind, is the fear of rooting up 
along with it the natural and desirable care with which a 
conscientious man performs his duties. If he resolves that 
he will just do what he has to do and then leave it, there is 
always the possibility that the thing may not have been 
satisfactorily done, and thata certain amount of looking back 
is found to be necessary. For any one, however, whose peace 
of mind is really seriously menaced, the best motto to be 
observed is, “ Remember Lot’s wife.” Rather than look back, 
he will do well to brave the possibilities of inaccuracies and 
oversights, and thus will be amply repaid in the consequent 
restored balance of mind and freedom from worry. 

Closely allied to folie de doute are the “touching” and 
“placing” habits, which are often far more serious. They 
consist of the strong impulse to toueh different objects, or to 
place them in some particular position. Every one has heard 
of Dr. Jobnson’s trick of touching the posts in Fleet Street 
as he passed along, and of going back if he happened to miss 
one. Most of us smile at the great man’s little weakness, 
and suppose it to be the eccentricity of genius. There is 
little doubt, however, that the “ touching ” and “ placing ” 
habits are not uncommon among all kinds of people. One of 
the most ordinary forms is that of placing the toe of one’s 
boot where the flags join when walking along a pavement, or 
of treading in the middle of a paving-stone, so that neither 
toe nor heel shall overlap on to the next stone. In one case 
a man was in the habit of putting his slippers in a precise 
spot on the floor of his bedroom every night, the right-band 
one being always a little in advance of the left. When 
“chaffed” by a friend for doing this, his only excuse—an 
obviously lame one—was that if he had to get up suddenly 
he would know exactly where to find his shoes. Those who 
are subject to these peculiarities are not always conscious of 
the fact. Two men were discussing the question, and one 
maintained that he was entirely free from any such weakness. 
On being pressed, however, he was obliged to admit that he 
was careful when shaving always to place the top of his razor- 
case exactly on the lower half, so that no part should overlap. 
The impulse to touch objects is perhaps less common, and 
is probably more unreasonable. An eminent scientist once 
confessed that he was never able to leave a railway carriage 
without first tapping the window three times. This habit is 
occasionally acquired in early life, and if noticed should be 
discouraged in every possible way. <A certain child of eight 
of the present writer's acquaintance is quite uneasy in her 
mind if she forgets to tap herself with her slipper twice on 
going to bed. 

It is evident that if these habits are not kept well under 
control, the most fantastic absurdities may arise. The most 
extraordinary instance which bas come to the writer’s know- 
ledge is that of a man who became so possessed with the 
“touching” mania that he felt compelled to knock his 
dressing-table at each end ninety times every morning, and 
was entirely unable to settle for the night until his bed had 
been touched thirty times. As may be imagined, the habit 


grew to such an extent that at length a letter had to be 
tapped five hundred times before it could be despatched! 
When in such a case as this there is added the necessity— 
in the event of a miscount—to begin all over again, the 





a parcel or umbrella should be left ina train. This necessitates 
a constant looking back, as the owner leaves his seat, to make 


condition becomes lamentable indeed. 
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Somewhat similar to the foregoing, though hardly to be 
classified with any of them, is the habit which some literary 
men have of fidgeting with objects when writing. A certain 
well-known lecturer never settles down to work unless pro- 

_vided with a heap of woolly fluff, which he screws up into 

little pellets with his left hand, the right hand meanwhile 
being engaged in writing. Another writer when at work 
‘invariably fingers with his unoccupied hand a child’s woolly 
animal. Many persons who are troubled with these failings 
are apt to imagine them very unusual, and are often surprised 
to find when discussing the matter with others that the 
experience is no uncommon one. The very absurdities which 
may be developed prove sometimes the best remedy. A frank 
ventilation of the subject between friends, and a little whole- 
some ridicule, should be sufficient in many cases to prevent 
the habit from becoming a serious annoyance; but of course, 
‘where the milder stages have been passed and the thing has 
become a positive mania, it is time to call in the aid of a 
specialist. 


FREAK DINNERS AND SOCIAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 
T was unlikely that the publication of the details of the 
“freak” dinner given on Friday week at the Savoy 
Hotel would not be followed by more or less indignant pro- 
tests in the newspapers. In due course protests have been 
and are still being made; and though the retort, “ Mind your 
own business!” is natural and to be expected, it happens 
somehow that it sounds a little ineffective. People think, and 
believe they have a right to think, that it is their duty to 
protest when they see money thrown away in hundreds and 
thousands of pounds merely in order to provide an extra- 
ordinary dinner. “Extraordinary” is perhaps the safest 
word, for though the arrangements made are described as 
“beautiful” and “ picturesque,” those are terms which admit 
of argument, and it is conceivable that what appears 
picturesque to some may seem bizarre, and even ostentatious, 
to others. The first point, indeed, to strike the reader in 
regard to the meal, which was provided for twenty-four 
guests by a wealthy American, is its enormous cost. It was 
said at first to have cost over £2,000, averaging £83 per head ; 
but this was quickly contradicted, and the price of the enter- 
tainment was published as amounting to nearer £3,000,—that 
is, an average of £125 per head. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how the bill was run up. In the first place, everything 
had to be done at twenty-four hours’ notice. And what was done 
‘included the flooding of a courtyard with water; the painting, 
by twenty artists, of yards of Venetian scenery, including a 
representation of the Campanile; the building of a huge 
white gondola; the carving of three large-sized portable 
Venetian lions in ice; and the arranging for a small elephant 
to carry a five-foot-high cake, lit up with electric lights, 
which “ was set upon a revolving platform, and was, indeed, a 
most beautiful sight.” In addition, a famous opera singer 
was engaged to sing at a fee which was at first stated, 
incorrectly, to be £350, whereas it ought to have been stated 
to be £450. No wonder that the reflection occurred to 
somebody that “you would have to go back to ancient 
Rome for a parallel,” though that is a comment capable 
of several applications. 

The advertisement columns of the newspapers, always full 
of appeals for help and assistance, are at this time of year 
crowded with notices asking for the few pence which it costs 
to give a London child a day in the country; the distress for 
want of employment has been in many districts severer this 
year than for many years before; and work at the great 
hospitals can never go forward as the governors and doctors 
would wish for lack of funds. Why should it be thought 
strange that there should be an outcry against lavish dis- 
plays of luxury of this kind, even though much of what is 
said and thought is illogical enough, when these thousands of 
pounds are spent within a stone’s-throw of grinding poverty 
and sorrow which a sovereign or two, possibly a few shillings, 
could alleviate? The outcry is up to a point illogical, becanse 
every week and every day there are spent larger sums than 
£3,000 upon objects which are accepted as natural, but which 
it would be difficult sometimes to explain as differing in 
essentials from a sumptuous banquet. Take, for instance, 
the sport of horse-racing. When a prominent racing man gives 
£20,000 or £30,000 for a great racehorse, nobody grumbles, 
though it is just as true of the money paid for a horse as the 











money paid for an expensive dinner that it might have pro- 
vided food for so many starving people. No doubt the loveof 
horse-racing is deeply ingrained in the minds of the English 
poor, and possibly for that reason they like to see bargains 
struck which lead to the upkeep of the sport; in any case, 
prominent racing men are often extremely popular with a 
crowd, no matter how much they spend on horses. Very 
likely the crowd might not understand so easily the 
motives inspiring a collector willing to give £1,000 for a 
mezzotint, and possibly would feel a little angry at seeing a 
man pay an enormous sum for a necklace of jewels. But 
there would be no letters written to the newspapers. Envy 
might be felt that so much money can be spent so easily by 
one man, while his neighbour has to work horribly hard to 
get his wife and children enough to eat, but the first feeling 
would not be one of raging indignation at waste. 

Yet even so, what is the waste which creates the indigna- 
tion? If the crowd hates to see a display of waste, why does 
it flock every week to the Crystal Palace to watch costly fire- 
works burnt and blown to pieces,—a flight of coloured shells, 
trailing for three or four seconds glowing tracks and showers 
of green and gold and crimson, or elaborate “set pieces” 
blazing into flame and fading back into blackness? These 
great displays of fireworks cost large sums of money, and 
after the rocket has dragged its fiery tail across the sky, what 
is there left to show for the cash paid? Is there anything 
more than the recollection of so much fire and colour and 
noise in the night? Possibly not much, though of course it 
can be argued that the making of rockets gives employment 
to labour; but even so, might not the money be spent to 
better purpose? It does not do to press every point of this 
kind too far; but one reflection seems to stand out pretty 
clearly. The methods of spending money which cause indig- 
nation are those which, to begin with, entail immediate 


| publicity. It may seem outrageous to the ordinary person 


to spend £3,000 on a meal for twenty-four guests in any 


| case, but it seems one thing to do so in the comparative 


quiet of a private house, and another thing to do so in 
a public hotel, so that every one is informed how much 
the dinner cost early next morning. Next, there can be 
no doubt that of all methods of spending large sums 
which are likely to be resented, extravagance in anything 
connected with eating is regarded with deep dislike. 
Reasons why that should be so are easy enough to see. If 
only a few men out of a thousand have actually experienced 
what it means not to know where the next meal is to come 
from, every one has met some one who has starved, every one 
knows how small a sum it is which can buy a meal large 
enough to keep a man from starving. When, therefore, as 
much is spent on a single meal for one person as has to suffice 
to keep many a whole family for a year, of course there is a 
hum of protest and grumbling, and much the same note of 
contempt as the Roman satirist sounded when writing of the 
excesses of wealthy patrons. Dishes of nightingales’ tongues, 
or their modern counterpart, cooked in hundreds because 
hundreds of such delicacies cost enormous sums of money, 
are just as hateful a luxury to-day as they were in the 
days of Sallust and Juvenal. Persius keeps his fiercest 
contempt for those who indulge, not in pleasures of the eye, 
but in those of the palate, and his instinct is natural 
and healthy. We may all of us readily admit that it 
is a little extravagant, possibly rather childish, to spend 
money on fireworks; but nobody is going to suggest that 
there is anything gross in watching rockets and catharine- 
wheels, even if they are rather expensive. Nobody, again, 
will deny that there is healthy pleasure to be found in eating 
and drinking, and even in a certain amount of luxury in 
dining. Butas soon as what is in the first instance simply 
a meal begins to be something monstrous, plain people are 
sure to be disgusted. 

A certain number of sermons will be preached and lectures 
read on what we shall perhaps be told is one more sign of 
the deoadence of the age. The Roman Empire began to 
decay, we shall be reminded, when the Roman nobles set out 
to fill Italian bays with rubble on which to build their villas 
and stocked their fish-ponds with fat lampreys. We may 
agree, but we need not see either a sign or a parallel. There 
is no evidence that the English aristocracy, even the small 
and unrepresentative section of it recognised as “fast,” would 
appreciate or encourage extravagance such as was displayed 
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at this freak dinner. We sbould indeed describe the whole 
affair from first to last as essentially un-English; possibly 
it is chiefly for that reason that it has called out, not only 
from the poorer classes, so much resentment. 





TOADS. 
CORRESPONDENT writes to the Daily News giving 
an account of a toad found when some masonry 
was displaced in the wall of a church, which had not 
been repaired in the memory of man. The natural 
assumption is that the toad got into the crevice many 
years ago, and that the hole was then partly blocked 
jin repairing the wall, or possibly that the toad grew too 
large to get out where it had entered. Beyond doubt toads 
have been found in crevices and holes in which they must 
have lain for a long time. But as every one’s attention is 
concentrated on the toad, the pieces of the stone or masonry 
enclosing it are usually not examined. If they were, 
jt would probably be found that small chinks or cracks 
existed through which the toad obtained air, and probably 
every now and then insect food. All English toads hibernate 
in the winter in holes or cracks in the earth, and there is every 
chance that baby toadlings hatched late may creep into places 
from which, owing to the accidental closing of the original 
small aperture, they cannot afterwards emerge. In favour of 
the belief that toads can exist imprisoned for a long time is 
the fact that, like alligators, they live to a great age consider- 
ing their size. One kept by a Mr. Arscott, in Devonshire, 
lived for thirty-six years, and then died from an accident. 
They soon become tame and familiar. Professor Bell had 
one which would sit in one of his hands and take food from 
the other; and a lady who used to feed a young toad in the 
garden was often embarrassed by its trying to scramble on 
to her lap. 

Why toads should have borne such a bad name for a 
thousand years or more it is difficult to imagine. They do 
much good in gardens, so much so that they are imported 
into some market gardens to eat the slugs. In France they 
are feared and detested by the country people, while the 
saying of the ingenuous village youth, “I'll larn you to be 
a toad!” is proverbial. It is one of the magnificently 
ugly animals. But, like a bulldog, his ugliness is not 
repulsive, but only half comic. His bright and steadfast 
eye is that of one of the dominant races, Set high in his 
head, as if in a dormer window, the toad's eye is not 
equipped for looking upwards, as are the eyes of creatures 
which live in terror of giant birds and eagles (the eye of a 
tree-living monkey, for instance, is full of fear and upward 
supplication) ; nor is it like the eyes of the fugitive races, which 
protrude, so that they can see behind them and mark the 
tactics of the pursuer. He has a heavy eyebrow, which 
shows that he can dispense with suppliant or fearful glances 
upwards, and his eyes look straight ahead or on either side, 
observant and austere. Like a good boxer, he keeps his head 
still, which is all the easier as he has no neck to speak of; 
and from his head thus bedded, he uses the artillery of his 
tongue with amazing precision. THis immobile pose is part 
of his strategy. Even the Luglish common toad has a skin 
and colour “ corresponding to environment” very minutely 
when he is sitting in a rockery or on the earth of a flower-bed., 
There he will wait until his game comes within his reach, like 
a true believer in Paradise, into whose mouth birds fly ready 
roasted. He is particularly fond of roast moth. When some 
very large and hot are-lamps were set up to illuminate the 
suburbs of a Northern town, numbers of winged creatures fell 
scorched by the light. The local toads soon found this out, 
and most of the standards were appropriated by toads, who 
sat expectant under them, and swallowed the insects with 
quiet and dignified appreciation, evidently feeling that the 
electric lamp came as a boon and a blessing to toads. Their 
eyes, besides being beautiful, like jet and goldstone, must have 
very quick sight. They do not miss anything that is going 
on, if only it is in the way of business. Should the ants be 
swarming on the lawn, for instance, or near a verandah or 
rockwork, it will not be long before the nearest toad is seen 
sitting, apparently lost in thought, close by. The foolish 
young ants, winged and juicy, crawl all about him, even over 
him, and the toad eats them in a dreamy way, like one half 
asleep, or musing. He will wipe an ant off his head with his 


finement at the “Zoo” more than once. 


fingers, almost sorrowfully, and then—it is gone. His tongue 
is like elastic, and he knows its range to a nicety. 

The “venom” of toads is really a secretion in the skin, 
which in all toads seems to be semi-poisonous, and in one 
species is toxic enough to cause death even to horses. This 
strange creature is common on the wet ground of the pampas, 
where Mr. W. H. Hudson observed and described its habits. 
It is a very large, hideous, flabby toad, able to swell 
its body out like the frog in the fable, or to let it lie like a 
half-empty football, or a half-full bladder of green mud. In 
this shapeless way it lies in holes in swamps or depressionsin 
the ground until some unlucky mouse, or duckling, or small 
ground bird tries to walk over it, when it opens its enormous 
mouth and swallows it. The colour of the skin, which is in 
mixed patches of brilliant green and chocolate, matches 
exactly with duckweed or marsh-moss. Its eyes are mounted 
on high projections, so that it can keep a bright look out when 
almost below the ground level :— 


“In disposition they are most truculent and savage,” says 
Mr. Hudson, “biting savagely at anything which comes near 
them ; and when they bite they hang on with the tenacity of a 
bulldog, poisoning the blood with their glandular secretions. 
beerel 1 A gaucho I knew was once bitten by one. He sat down 
on the grass, and dropping his hand had it seized, and only freed 
himself by using a hunting knife to force the creature’s mouth 
open. He washed and bandaged the wound, and no bad results 
followed. But when the toad cannot be shaken off the results 
are different. One summer two horses were found dead on the 
plain near my home. One, while lying down, had been seized by 
a fold in the skin near the belly ; the other had been grasped by 
the nose while cropping grass. In both instances the vicious 
toad was found dead, with gums tightly closed, still hanging on 
to the dead horse. Perhaps they are sometimes incapable of 
letting go at will, and like honey bees, destroy themselves in 
their savage attacks.” 


This toad, known as ceratophrys ornata, has not the insect- 
catching reversed tongue of the common toad, but only a kind 
of round disc. Probably its tongue has “ degraded” because 
it was not wanted. A toad’s tongue “works” in quite a 
different manner from those of all other creatures, except its 
cousins the frogs. Instead of being fixed at the back of its 
swallowing mechanism, the root of the tongue is in front, in 
the outer part of the lower jaw, and when not in use it lies 
backwards, with the point of the tongue directed towards the 
throat, while the whole tongue, according to our idea, is upside 
down. When about to seize an insect or a slug, the toad 
“flicks ” its tongue forward under the animal. Thence 
equally instantaneously it flies back like a spring box-lid, and 
“slaps” the victim into its throat. The toad does this 
without moving its head or its body, and without winking an 
eye. But toads, though so impassive and stoical, have 
lachrymal ducts, and can weep, though the tears are unseen, 
because they fall into their mouths. 

After the rains last week a toad was seen to feign death, or 
as near to it as the bufonic imagination extends. It was 
walking, not hopping, across the lawn, when it was met 
by a young Persian cat. The toad stopped, and sat up in the 
immobile Buddha-like way common tw all toads, and the cat 
sniffed at it delicately. Of this the toad took no notice, 
but sat unmoved and unwinking. The cat then walked off, 
and the toad began to hop to a flower-bed. On this the cat 
turned round, ran back, and gave the toad three or four 
inquiring pats with its paw. This produced quite a change 
in the creature’s attitude. It stiffened its legs, and rose up 
on them till it looked like a clumsily built table. It put its 
head down and shut its eyes, and remained in this rigid and 
exceedingly odd position for some minutes after the cat had 
gone away. 

The large Surinam toad, the female of which carries the 
spawn in cells on the skin of her back, has been kept in con- 
The tadpoles are 
said not to leave the cell on the skin before the eighty-second 
day from the laying of the eggs, which are placed on the 
female’s back by the male toad. 

Sometimes the common toad uses its fore-feet like hands 
when feeding, especially when it seizes a large earthworm. 
Unlike a moth or a slug, this cannot be swallowed whole, but 
writhes round the toad’s head and jaws. The toad, with great 
deliberation, lifts up first one foot and then the other, and 








crams the ends of the worm into its mouth. Every year 
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it sheds its skin just as a snake does, only that, having feet 
and “hands,” it takes off its own skin as if it were a jersey. 
The skin first splits upits back and stomach. After wriggling 
partly out of it, the toad brings up its hind-feet to pull off the 
rest. Then it rolls its old jacket into a ball and swallows it. 
The “natterjack” toad is not very common. It has a yellow 
line down the back, is of a lighter and more yellowish 
colour than the common toad, and has a most unpleasant 
odour. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
Sage 
THE VOLUNTEERS: THE LATEST UKASE FROM 
PALL MALL. 
(To Tuk EviTror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The subjoined extracts from proceedings in Parliament 
early in 1900, when it was felt that if the war in South Africa 
was ever to be brought to a successful issue appeals must 
be largely made to the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the 
Militia and Volunteers, show that Lord Lansdowne, then 
Secretary of State for War, and Mr. George Wyndham had 
formed a perfectly correct judgment as to the way in which 
the Auxiliary Forces should be administered,—that is, by a 
separate Department presided over by officers who under- 
stood their conditions of life, and did not consider that they 
should be made into a mass of mock-Regulars, as does Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, who seems perfectly incapable of understand- 
ing that every man included in the land forces of the Crown 
cannot be of one sealed pattern. He appears to be the very 
apotheosis of the red-tape which when he was a free-lance 
and a bitter critic he so inveighed against. The last Order 
concerning the Volunteers which has been isstied by the Aulic 
Council displays more than ever their—or shall we say Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s —ignorance of the subject with which they 
aredealing. Within a few daysall Volunteersare to be medically 
axamined, Any one who has the slightest knowledge of 
Volunteers must be aware that this is a matter which, 
especially in scattered corps, will take a considerable time, 
The Army Council, however, order it to be done, as if 
Volunteers lived together in barracks. The gist of the Order, 
too, is ridiculous and absurd. Whata man wants teeth for 
in order to defend his country passes the wit of man to 
discover; and if all men are to be driven by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster out of the ranks on reaching the age of forty-five, 
some of the very best men in the force will be lost,—the 
leaven of the whole mass. It is quite clear that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is the most bitter enemy that the Militia and 
Volunteers have ever had; and if he cannot kill them by fair 
means, he will do so, if time be given him, in other ways. 
When he became War Minister his enmity was veiled by fair 
words, but now the poison of asps is no longer concealed. 
How long are the public going to remain patient and callous ? 
They have to pay all the same, though the Army is saturated 
with discontent, which is making it small by degrees and 
beautifully less. No saving is effected. No one of sense 
opposes real reform; but there is a good deal of difference 
between the effect of medicine prescribed by a skilled 
physician and the constant application of doses by an empiric 
who has no experience of the constitution of his subject nor 
of the elements of physiology and pathology.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 





“ House of Commons, 12th March, 1900. 

The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. Wynpuam) :— 
*Now I come to that part of the scheme, and I am able to give 
details in addition to those I gave the other day. In the first 
place, as to the improvement of organisation. We intend to 
divide into two that gentleman who is two gentlemen rolled into 
one, the Inspector General of the Auxiliary Forces and the 
Inspector General of Recruiting. We mean to have one Officer 
at the War Office in future specially charged with the Auxiliary 
forces,* and we mean to give him a staff—two Deputy-Assistant- 
Adjutant-Generals, one of whom will be for the Militia, and the 
other for the Volunteers, in fact there will be a separate branch 
of the War Office to deal with our Auxiliary forces, men who are 
persone grate with them, and who are specially qualified to 
understand their interests.’ ” 


“ House of Lords, 25th May, 1900. 


Tur Marquess oF LANSDOWNE:—‘...... Since 1871 the 
control of the Militia has been transferred from the Lords- 





* Needless to say, this separate department was gradually abolished and 
finally given its coup de grace by the present régime. 





Lieutenant to the Crown, and ever since that the Militia has 
been, like the rest of the Army, under the supreme command of 
the Commander-in-Chief. It is under the Adjutant-General for 
the purposes of discipline, and under the Quartermaster-General 
in regard to commissariat and such matters. What has been 
done has been to appoint an Officer of the War Office—the 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, whose office has lately 
been separated from that of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, 
It is the special duty of this Officer to watch the interests of the 
Militia in all official matters. I really think that far from being 
a legitimate cause of complaint, this should be regarded as 
evidence of our desire that a force which has traditions and 
idiosyncrasies of its own should have somebody in the official 
hierarchy whose special business it is to see that its interests are 
not neglected. We are on the point of adding to the staff of the 
Inspector-General a subordinate officer who has held office as an 
Adjutant of Militia, and who, I hope, will be stidl further able to 
help the Inspector-General in dealing skilfully and successfully 
with the many intricate Militia problems which the noble Duke 
and others are fond of bringing to my attention.’ ” 


“ House of Commons, 7th May, 1900. 
AUXILIARY Forcres—INspEcTOR-GENERALS-ASSISTANTS, 


Sr Howarp Vincent :—‘ I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War if the two proposed Assistants to the Inspector 
General of Auxiliary Forces may be officers, the one having 
practical experience of the interior economy of the Militia, and 
the other of urban volunteers, and not merely regular officers 
without personal experience; and whether, in order that such 
assistants may be always thoroughly qualified, their appointment 
may be limited to two or three years.’ 

Mr. WrnprAm :—‘ Officers having practical experience of the 
interior economy of the Militia and Volunteers respectively will 
be selected for these posts. It is not proposed to restrict the 
choice in the latter case to officers connected with the Urban 
Volunteers. The tenure will be that of ordinary staff appoint- 
ments—five years.’” 





[We have dealt with the subject of this letter elsewhere, 
and will only remind our readers that Sir Alfred Turner 
possesses an intimate knowledge of the nature and require- 
ments of the Volunteer Force.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—One point in connection with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
recent circular on the Volunteers seems so far to have 
escaped comment in the Press. Commanding officers are 
required to make a Return as to the efficiency or otherwise, 
according to novel and fairly high standards, of the men in 
theirunits. It may reasonably be assumed that on these Returns 
at some future date some action will be taken. Now consider 
the position of a commanding officer who at the present 
moment has a unit earning a capitation grant barely sufficient 
to meet expenses. He himself, under our remarkable Volun- 
teer system, is personally responsible for all the liabilities of 
his corps, which may include rent of headquarters, interest on 
loans, an overdraft at the bank, and soon. No hint bas ever 
been given by those in authority that under any circum- 
stances he will be relieved of that liability. Is it not asking 
rather much of that commanding officer to require him to 
make a Return which, if acted upon in such a manner that a 
considerable proportion of his corps is struck off as not 
coming up to a newly imposed standard of efficiency, will 
result inevitably in his corps becoming insolvent? He may 
not be a rich man; he has no guarantee that relief will be 
forthcoming at all; he may fairly assume that the relief even 
at the best will not come easily or quickly. Should he be 
called upon to make that Return? If Mr. Arnold-Forster is 
convinced that radical changes in the Volunteer Force are 
necessary, and that reduction in its numbers comes first 
among those changes, surely it is an essential preliminary to 
any action that the War Office should take over the financial 
responsibility of commanding officers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. F. 





BUSHIDO IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
L[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srir,—The rapidity with which events follow one another as 
the result of the shifting of the centre of gravity in inter- 
national affairs renders the recruiting question one of vital 
importance to all classes, more especially to those without a 
reserve of capital. If anything effective is to be done, it must 
be done now. Recruiting in the Militia has gone from bad 
to worse. There is now a deficiency of 987 officers and 
32,168 men. No action of the Government, no heaven-born 
War Minister, can mend this state of things unless the nation 
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awakens and the young men turnfrom their games and the old 
men from their repose. The Militia is perishing of blight. 
Nothing but an awakened national conscience and duty and 
patriotism can save it. The Duke of Bedford used a 
memorable sentence in the House of Lords on Tuesday: 
“The man who is deaf to patriotism should be dead to 
society.” This was the old English idea in the prouder 
moments of our history, and should be written on the 
lintel of every school and post-office in the land. The 
Alliance with Japan seems likely to be followed by closer 
relations with France in view of our common peril. If we 
have to struggle for national existence with a first-class Power, 
War Office recruiting will be inadequate; national recruiting 
is indispensable. The idea of restoring to the county authorities 
their ancient responsibilities in regard to the old Constitutional 
force is a happy conception, and I venture respectfully to ex- 
press the hope that the Spectator, which has done so much for 
the national defences of the country, will appeal to gentlemen 
holding his Majesty’s commission as Deputies to the Lord- 
Lieutenant to assist recruiting for the Militia. No legislation 
is needed to create a spirit of Bushido.—I am, Sir, &e., 


[We hold that the Militia is an essential part of our 
military system. We bave never yet waged a war in which 
the help of the Militia has not proved vital. We could not 
have won Waterloo, carried on the Crimean struggle, or 
finished the Boer War without the Militia. We welcome the 
Duke of Bedford’s wise and perfectly practical advice to use 
the Lord and Deputy Lieutenants as recruiting agents, but 
our reform of the Militia must not stop there. There are 
plenty of other ways of raising the force to a hundred and 
fifty thousand, which is the least it should be. It should 
train in the winter, the pay should be improved, and in the 
case of the town battalions the men should live at home 
during their recruit training and not in barracks. If the 
nation allows the present Ministry to destroy the Militia, it 
will be courting a national disaster.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BRITISH UNIVERSITY CONGRESS. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPEcratoR.”} 
S1r,—Many graduates of Edinburgh University noticed with 
satisfaction Professor Kirkpatrick’s letter in your columns 
a couple of weeks ago, and the editorial comment upon it. 
In recognising these Vacation Courses in modern languages 
Edinburgh University has shown itself once more capable of 
grasping a new idea and giving facilities for realising it. 
It is not so long ago since there grew up within its walls 
another fresh and an even more important idea,—viz., repre- 
sentative government for the undergraduate element. It is 
astonishing how that idea has spread. The other Scottish 
Universities immediately adopted it. For many years, a Con- 
ference of the four Students’ Representative Councils in 
Scotland has been an annual affair. Last year, Manchester 
University had the honour of entertaining the first English 
and Welsh University Congress, and the latest development 
of the idea appeared in the British University Congress, 
which was held at University College, London, last week. 
Unfortunately, the term “ British University ” requires some 
modification. For representatives from Oxford and Cambridge, 
though present at Manchester last year, were conspicuous by 
their absence. This fact is suggestive of much. To many it 
may convey, as it did to Lord Reay, the idea that these 
ancient seats of learning hold themselves aloof from “the 
great movement which is typical of the spirit of the age.” 
That may or may not be true; but their non-representation 
on this occasion is more agreeably explained by the fact 
that at neither University is there an institution to provide 
for this deficiency in representation. The Union Society is 
the only binding element; but it has no recognised authority 
to speak for the general body of undergraduates, and is 
but a club where the members of many Colleges—each more 
or less a distinctive unit—may meet. In this respect, the 
contrast with a Scottish University is very pronounced. In 
the latter, there is organisation and representation in an 
advanced form, and the Representative Council is recognised 
by Act of Parliament as the medium for the expression of 
undergraduate opinion, and its views must be listened to 
by the authorities. In the younger English and Welsh 
Universities there is a different scale of representation and 
statutory recognition of the student element. There are a 





few which have a clause or two in their charters instituting a 
Students’ Guild with more or less limited powers; and others 
have but the semblance of authoritative representation in 
their voluntary organisations. In these circumstance’, what 
can be the effectiveness of the deliberations of a Congress 
like that which took place last week? On what grounds 
would the authorities listen to motions and suggestions 
emanating therefrom? It is all very well to assert, as Sir 
Arthur Riicker did, that student hints were invaluable; but 
the close observer of the discussions of the Congress felt that, 
if they were to lmve practical utility, and were destined to be 
more than academic disputations, nothing was clearer than 
that it was necessary to bring these different degrees of 
authoritative representation, referred to above, into line—that 
is, preferably, into line with the Scottish Universities—and so 
give the Congress a uniform basis. The great problem is, of 
course, how to get Oxford and Cambridge, which are now 
without any recognised undergraduate organisation, to see 
the necessity of taking such a step, and to take it. Though 
signs may not be wanting to justify the opposite view, the 
classical spirit will take long, it is feared, to come into 
harmony with the democratic spirit of the present age, 
which was so manifest at this last, Congress. Nor is it easy 
to conceive how the authorities at Oxford, who have so 
much civic sway, will willingly become reconciled to an inde- 
pendent undergraduate organisation in their midst which 
would demand, by the authority of Parliament, to make 
its views effective and make the don less of a “creature of 
the olden time” than Cecil Rhodes thought him to be A 
Pan-British Congress would then be the climax of this great 
movement which has made student life corporate. As it is, 
even now at these Congresses one cannot fail to notice the 
extension of friendly feeling, the creation of mental ties and 
sympathies, the attempt to discover the ideal in one and make 
it practical in the other, and withal, the laudable desire to 
secure for the undergraduate the constitutional guarantees 
of public and private rights.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. I. MacPHERSON. 

[It certainly seems a pity that Oxford and Cambridge 
could not be represented in the Congress. No doubt the 
College system, while internally it gives great vitality to the 
non-graduate part of the University, does in external matters 
militate against corporate action.—Eb. Spectator.] 





M. DELAFOSSE AND GERMANY. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—There is a passage in M. Delafosse’s article referred to 
in the Spectator of July lst which I donot understand. After 
arguing that, in the event of war, England could not only 
destroy the German Fleet, but paralyse Germany’s industrial 
and commercial activity by blockade, and compel surrender 
by the menace of famine, M. Delafosse concludes that 
“Germany would be compelled in a few weeks to ask for 
mercy.” Weare familiar with the statement that, if Britain 
ever lost the command of the sea during a war, she could be 
starved out in a very short time. But isa similar statement 
true of Germany? Let us remember that Germany is not, 
like Britain, dependent on importations of food from oversea, 
but, besides her own produce, commands that (conveyed by 
railway and river) of great corn-growing States like Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, which the British Fleet could not 
intercept. My “ Whitaker” for this year informs me that 
“Germany supports nine-tenths of her population by her own 
produce.” If this is true, how can M. Delafosse’s argument 
be correct? I may add that when sailing up the Nile during 
the last Egyptian Campaign, I remarked to an American how 
helpless Britain would be, if she went to war with a European 
State, should her food-supply from his country be stopped. 
To which he instantly replied: “ You do the fighting; we'll 





feed you,”—a sentiment worthy of being recorded as evidence 


| that “ blood is thicker than water.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


RaLPH RICHARDSON. 
Ballendrick, Bridge of Earn. 





NATIONAL SHOOTING. 
[To Tuk Eptror oF THB “SpECcratoR.”) 
Sir,—Is there not something suggestive in the fact that at 
least three Edwards have in their time strenuously sought to 





provide for national defence by cultivating the shooting 
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abilities of our people? By the efforts of Edward II. those 
long-bow men were made who won Crecy for his son, 


Edward III. An Act of Parliament passed in the time of ! 


Edward IV. ordained that every Englishman should have a 
bow of his own height, that butts should be erected in every 
township for the inhabitants to shoot at on feast days, and 
that a fine of one halfpenny should be inflicted upon any man 
neglecting to use his bow. Another statute enacted that 
every man, with some exceptions, should use shooting with 
the long-bow, and should have a fit bow and arrows con- 
tinually in his house; that he should provide bows for his 
servants and children; and that every servant over sixteen 
and under sixty should pay a fine of 6s, 8d. if he was without 
a bow and arrows for a month. Latimer in a sermon before 
Edward VI. advocated from the pulpit the practice of 
shooting. “In my time,” said he, “my poor father was as 
diligent to teach me to shoot as to learn me any other thing, 
and so I think did other men to their children. I had my 
bows brought me according to my age and strength: as I 
increased in them so my bows were made bigger and bigger : 
for men shall never shoot well except they be brought up to 
it. It is a goodly art, a wholesome exercise, and much com- 
mended in physic.” The long-bow is gone, but we have a 
finer weapon in its place. And the welfare of England, we 
may believe, is as dear to the Edward of to-day as to his 


ancestors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANK BARRETT. 


Thwaite Rectory, Norwich. 


[If King Edward VIL., following in the footsteps of his 
Royal predecessors, should find it possible to give his 
endorsement to Lord Roberts’s appeal for a fund of £100,000 
to be used to establish a rifle club in every village in the land, 
those who are concerned to make our people a nation of 
potential warriors, able to fight, though under no compulsion 
to serve, would feel that their hopes were certain of realisa- 
tion.—Epb. Spectator. | 





NATIONAL HEALTH. 
(To tae Epiror or Tae “Sprctator.”} 

S1r,—In your article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
July 1st you refer to the fact that one of the greatest known 
sources of health is living in the country in pure air. May I 
add my testimony to the value of this fact in any effort made 
to improve the physical condition of our city children? As 
a worker for some years in Bethnal Green for the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, I know of case after case where the 
two weeks in the country have wrought a simply marvellous 
change. The child has gone away listless, anaemic, and with 
no appetite, or maybe with that tired air which some of us 
know so well, and has come back at the end of only a fort- 
night a new ereature, braced up for the winter, and “has 
never looked back.” This wonderful recuperative power of 
children suggests possibilities in dealing with the problem 
of the degenerating influences of city life which, it seems to 
me, are well worth the attention of your readers, I have 
not written the above as an appeal for the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, though I know that this year the 
Fund is in very low water, and that many poor children who 
for months past have been looking forward to this one 
bright interval in their lives will perforce be disappointed 
of their fortnight.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Empson, 

Oxford House. 

[We are extremely sorry to hear that the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund is not well supported this year. 
There are few better charities appealing to the public, 
and we hope that if any of our readers have as yet 
neglected to send help, they will at once make good the 
omission. Subscriptions should be sent to the treasurer, 
the Earl of Arran, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 
THE ADVANCE OF THE YELLOW RACE. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a footnote to my letter under the above heading in 
the Spectator of June 17th you suggest that I overstate the 
case for the Chinese. I ciaimed for them, as a valuable and 
effective part of their equipment, a wonderful power to 
combine as one man in pursuit of a desired object, and that 








they would carry this with them wherever they went. Is this 
not receiving striking confirmation as I write? China’s reply 
to the exclusion laws of America is a boycott of American 
goods, not only all over China, but in the Straits Settlements 
and Protected Malay Straits, where there are thousands of 
Chinamen who were born British subjects and have never 
been to China. I am much indebted to Mr. Nayler for his 
courteous letter (in last week’s issue) and valuable support, 
As he agrees with me, I will reserve much that I have to 
say for a reply to those, if any, who may differ from me.— 
T am, Sir, &c., C. 





BEARING-REINS. 

[To tue EpiTor or THE “Sprecrator.”] 
Sir,—Referring to your last issue, I quite agree with 
““Marchoges” that “charity begins at home,” but I must 
respectfully differ from him when he talks about the “ torture 
of bearing-reins on horses,’ and suggests that prospective 
donations to the Naples Society for the Protection of 
Animals should be sent instead to the Anti-Bearing-Rein 
Association, London. Bearing-reins have their uses just as 
much as curb-chains, whips, or spurs. But surely nobody 
argues that these latter should be abolished altogether 
because in some cases their use is abused. Faddists who 
condemn bearing-reins are not infrequently those who know 
least about the subject. The whole thing hinges on the 
proper adjustment of the bearing-rein. Apart from other 
reasons, there is a certain class of horse—a heavy boring 
brute or a kicker—that will never go safely or kindly without, 
The Duke of Beaufort and other authorities on horsemanship 
all advocate the bearing-rein (see “ Badminton Library,” 
“Driving,” pp. 6, 90, 136, and 144-46), And in “ Brighton 
and its Coaches” I notice (p. 96) a Sussex paper quoted as 
follows :—‘ Persons acquainted with the art of driving 
attribute the late coach accidents to the novel (1833) practice 
of discontinuing the use of bearing-reins.” Also in 
“Nimrod’s” essays in the Sporting Magazine the knotty 
point is fully discussed, and the conclusion is that the 
bearing-rein is a necessity. If this was the case a century 
ago, when there was no volume of traffic on the highways, 
how much more is it the case to-day, on the slippery wood 
pavement of our crowded London streets, or on the country 
roads, infested as they too often are with the noisy motor- 


bicycle or the recklessly driven automobile.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. A, M. 





SEASIDE CAMPS OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
{To tHE EviTor or THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—For a number of years past you have kindly allowed 
us space in the Spectator to appeal for assistance in the 
organisation of the summer camps held under the auspices of 
the London Council of the Boys’ Brigade. 


As years go by the value of these camps in training and 
uplifting the boys becomes more and more apparent. Throughout 
the winter months the officers voluntarily spend much time and 
effort in training the boys in military and physical drill, in 
teaching them morals and manners, and in inculeating principles 
of Christian manliness, which is the keynote of the organisation. 
When the warm summer months come the regular indoor parades 
and meetings largely make way for athletics in the open and 
swimming at the public baths; but the most important part of 
the summer work—not only from the boys’ point of view, but also 
as a means of attaining the objects of the Brigade—is undoubtedly 
the summer camp. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the vast 
amount of enjoyment crowded into this week by the boys. Try 
to picture the thoughts which are conjured up in the mind of 
the average London working boy at the prospect of a week under 
canvas with his own boon companions—a week of freedom and 
sunshine, of organised and disciplined enjoyment—and also the 
keen disappointment felt by those whom lack of means keeps at 
home. 

Last year 2,250 London boys were taken to camp at a cost of 
£1,700. Every boy pays for his holiday, over one-half the total 
cost being met by their payments. If more assistance could be 
offered, many more boys, especially those from the poorest 
neighbourhoods, would be able to take part in the camps, 

‘0 give pleasure is a special privilege of the wealthy, and to the 
wealthy we earnestly appeal for generous support. But there are 
many who are not wealthy, who, maybe, are looking forward to 
their own holiday, to whom a guinea or so would entail little or 
no sacrifice,—to these we also appeal. Every penny contributed 
will go directly to the purchase of happiness and health for the 
youthful toilers of the great City. Even the small expense of the 
appeal is met from sources other than the Camp Fund. 

Contributions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Roger S, Peacock, London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 
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84 Paternoster Row, E.C. Cheques should be crossed “ Union of 
London and Smiths Bank.” 
—We are, Sir, &c., 
R. G. Hayss, President of the London Céuncil. 
J. M. D. Moony, Major-General (retired). 
A. F. Buxton, Hon. Treasurer. 
[We trust that the above appeal will meet with a warm 
response. It is impossible to overestimate the good done to 
town boys by a week in camp.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE TEST OF A GOOD DINNER. 

[To rHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr.—The reviewer, in your last issue, of Mr. Leveson- 
Gower's “ Recollections” says of the author: “He realises 
that the success of a dinner party does not depend on the 
excellence of the chef but on the proper assortment of 
the company.” This was precisely the opinion of a dear witty 
old lady, still, Iam happy to say, living and contributing to 
the success of her friends’ dinners. “Me dear, it isn’t the 
menu that makes a good dinner, it’s the men you sit next 
to.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


a. Gs HE. 





LETTERS FROM THE LATE G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
[To tur Epriror or Tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—During the last years of my husband’s life it was with 
real regret that he found himself and his art apparently 
becoming a somewhat popular subject with authors, to 
whom, as I am sure they would allow, he very reluctantly 
granted the permission and the details that were asked, 
simply because the manner of the request made it very 
difficult for any one of his nature to refuse. Several 
books of varying lengths were thus published during his 
lifetime, and permission was given by him some years ago 
for a more considerable work upon his art, which has 
not yet appeared; though, indeed, could he have believed 
himself free to choose, he would have decided then and for 
the future that by his pictures and sculpture only his mind 
should be expressed. Remembering this, it is not without 
much hesitation and reluctance that I have come to the 
conclusion that it is right for me to make the attempt to give 
my husband’s life of th ight as far as possible in his own 
words. From his own notes, from letters in my posses- 
sion, as well as from those already kindly lent to me by 
friends and by strangers, I hope, without making any claim 
to literary experience or ability, to reveal from within the 
personality which drew forth the deep love and veneration of 
so many very intimate friends. Further, I should like to add 
that since my husband’s death no permission has been asked 
for or granted by me and my co-executor for any publication 
of his letters, and I have not placed those in my possession in 
the hands of any biographer. Iam anxious to state this, as 
some misapprehension seems to have gained ground on this 
point. I shall be very grateful if you can give me space in 
your columns for this letter. I want to appeal to any one 
possessing letters, or even short notes, from my husband, and 
make known to them how invaluable these would be should 
they find it possible to lend them to me. Needless to say, all 
notes and letters thus entrusted to me will be most carefully 
kept and returned.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary S. Warts. 

Limnerslease, Guildford, Surrey. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES BILL. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Str,—In view of the Bill for the final settlement of the 
Scottish Church difficulty now before Parliament, many 
English and Irish readers will desire, I think, to have access 
to a brief and trustworthy résumé of the relevant facts; for 
while the details of this tedious controversy have gained an 
unfortunate notoriety in Scotland, chiefly owing to the 
stupidly relentless policy of eviction pursued by the Free 
Church, impressions on the subject, and especially as to the 
equity of the case, are still too vague. Such persons cannot 
do better than buy and peruse “A Plea for Equity; or, A State- 
ment of Facts and Principles in the Scottish Churches Case” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, Is. net), by the Rev. Dr. Howie, of 
Glasgow, an ecclesiastical statist of no mean calibre. A 
glance at his pages will convince them of the national magni- 


(roughly) one million one hundred and fifty thousand persons 
of all ages, and whose Sunday-school scholars number fifty 
thousand more than those of the Established Church of 
Scotland, counts for a good deal in a country whose 
population is considerably under five millions. Like all 
Scotsmen of religious force and vision, Dr. Howie takes 
a serious view of the indiscriminate “pooling” of trust 
funds which has recently been talked of, and favours strongly 
a wise and reasonable scheme of allocating congregational 
property. As regards the first point, the Lord Advocate has 
so far explained away the clause which had excited suspicion. 
On the second point, however, a word must be said, for it is 
manifestly the more important of thetwo. The Free Church, 
as they have intimated this week, wish to retain between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred churches (with, of course, 
their attendant manses). When it is remembered that the 
total number of congregations in the Free Church of Scotland 
prior to 1900 was about eleven hundred, and that only one 
and a half per cent. of the membership declined to enter the 
Union, the claim certainly cannot be said to err on the score 
of moderation. Nor does it appear to have been framed in 
view of the assurance given publicly by the Prime Minister 
that the promised Bill would not recognise changes of owner- 
ship (due to violence or eviction) subsequent to August Ist, 
1904, Further, it is a claim which cannot be allowed by the 
United Free Church, who, as Dr. Howie points out, have been 
doing their best for the past eight months to secure a division 
on lines suggested by Lord Davey (one of the Judges who 
decided against them) in an extremely valuable letter to a 
Scotch correspondent. When it is added that the course he 
proposed is, broadly speaking, in agreement with the stipula. 
tions of the trust-deed upon which the vastly greater part 
of the property was held, its inherent wisdom is clearly proved. 
The Free Church leaders, it is true, are raising the cry that they 
are only at the outset of a long and prosperous career. Perhaps 
at first sight, too, it may be thought that the Government share 
this opinion—an opinion, let me interject, at which resident 
Scotsmen smile—since in the Bill they originally proposed that 
any given church should be assigned to the Free Church pro- 
vided that they could show a roll of present members and 
adherents equal to one-third of what the undivided con- 
gregation would now have been, though they have later altered 
this by requiring instead that the Free Church must be able 
to prove that they command the support of one-fourth of the 
roll as at 1900. The basis of calculation ought certainly not 
to be the present membership of the Free Church. Some good 
people have been lured to their side by the charges they have 
loudly made against the United Free Church of teaching 
Unitarianism and mutilating the Bible; while there are other 
methods by which recruits have been rapidly gathered together. 
Not a single missionary has joined them, but the writer knows 
of parish nondescripts who are earnest in their support, and 
eager to serve when a church door has to be broken in. Yes; 
on the whole, it is well, I repeat, that numbers are not to be 
computed on the basis of the present Free Church roll. But 
has one-fourth of the original congregation any real chance 
of using church buildings as they ought to be used? Surely 
the Government ought to move still further in the direction 
of Lord Davey's proposal that the possession of places of 
worship should be settled by majorities, for it is the only way 
to minimise the heart-burning and recrimination of the 
future. And whatever happens, provision should be made 
that, where it is possible, the wishes of living donors 
should be respected in the ultimate destination of their 
gifts. One of the most powerful sections of Dr. Howie's 
pamphlet deals unanswerably with this point. We all 
concede, of course, that the Bill has many admirable 
features, and these Dr. Howie warmly and frankly acknow- 
ledges. The appointment of an Executive Commission whose 
findings shall not be liable to review by Courts of Law; the 
welcome, though too long delayed, provision that all litigation 

shall meanwhile cease ; the absence of doctrinal conditions to 

be imposed on the United Free Church as reinstated in its 

property,—in all these respects the Bill could scarcely be 

improved. The names, too, of the new Commissioners have 

been received with universal applause. But no Commission, 

however able or impartial, can go beyond the statute which 

established it. Let the Government only bring the clauses of 

the Bill into more accurate concord with the recommenda- 





tude of the question at stake. A Church which contains 


tions their Commissioners have already made, and they may 
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count upon the final awards evoking the same unanimous 
approbation as greeted the Elgin Report.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. 

[ We agree with our correspondent generally in his remarks, 
and especially in what he says as to the great improvement 
made in the Bill by excluding from consideration those who 
have adhered to the Free Church since the decision. We 
sincerely trust that there will now be little more delay in 
passing the Bill into law. Nothing could be more injurious 
to the spiritual interests of Scotland than to continue the 
present condition of uncertainty and unrest.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(To be held at the Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tux amount of subscriptions and fees received up to July 6th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,340 lls. in addition 
to £320 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,660 11s. paid and promised. One hundred cottages are 
now built or nearing completion. The Duke of Devonshire has 
consented to open the Exhibition at 4 p.m.on Tuesday, July 25th. 
The secretary would be glad to receive the names of any who are 
likely to avail themselves of the special train leaving King’s Cross 
at 2.25 on the opening day. Though the result achieved up till 
now is encouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription-list still 


further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an }, 


adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. The following sum 
has recently been received through the Spectator :— 

Mrs. Walter Toynbee ... . £2 2s, 


We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


THE VOLSUNG SWORD. 
A Sone ror Army REFORMERS. 
z. 
Sicurp the Volsung craved a sword 
To follow his father’s quest ; 
Regin, of swordsmith’s cunning lord, 
Hammered and wrought his best: 
“ Good,” said Sigurd, “a trial stroke 
Shall your steel upon iron test” : 
Regin’s blade on the anvil broke; 
Scornful the word that Sigurd spoke :— 
“ Of your botching I get no sword. 





II. 
“Thus ye torment with futile toil 
Mixed metal from foreign ore, 
Temper it prentice-wise in oil, 
Face-hardéned and soft at core; 
Never may sword by your lubberly trade 
Be fit for a Volsung’s venture made, 
So thereof I reck no more. 
Whence comes a man’s weapon to be my speed ? 
My mother is wise: she had some word 
Of a treasure should serve her son at need, 
Of my father’s destined hoard. 
Mother, was it a dream I heard ? 
Dear mother, now give me rede.” 
The daughter of sea-kings answered: “Son, 
Take here thy gift, other hast thou none— 
The shards of thy father’s sword!” 


III. 
Fain was Sigurd to forge the sword. 
With might he wrought and sang in his mirth: 
“ Soften me, fire, the stubborn earth ; 
Air, fan fire to heat; 
Fall on, hammer, and deftly smite 
The glow that quivers with shifting hue 
Till it signal clear to the master’s sight, 
Bidding him quench the child of fire 





With the kiss of the sister still and cold. 

Water, harden this heart of steel, 

Edgewise dipped to the hair’s-breadth true, 

For the day when steel upon steel shall beat. 

Once more, hammer, but swift and light! 

Earth, air, fire, water all duly meet; 

Of labour the tale is told. 

Shapen and tempered to heart’s desire, 

Hafted firmly for Volsung hand, 

Welcome thy balanced weight I feel. 

Hear this, that I call thee Gram by name, 

A name for foemen to understand, 

When thou flashest abroad my father’s fame 
In the sheen of thine edge, my sword!” 


IV. 

Sigurd measured with careful eye, 

Craftsman and swordsman too, 
Lifted and poised Gram’s edge on high, 

Downward as plumb-line true 
Smote with a single master-stroke, 

That atwain the anvil flew. 
Lordly was Sigurd’s laugh as he spoke : 
“So sheareth the Volsung sword!” 

FREDERICK PoLtocr. 








BOOKS. 
ge 
EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 

THERE is a bitter irony in the inclusion of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald among English men of letters, an irony which he would 
have understood, and at the same time resented. His whole 
life was a protest against publicity: while he underrated the 
successes of his friends, he had no ambition overtly to succeed 
himself; the little that he wrote he put forth with a furtive 
indecision ; and for his sake, as for ours, we wish that he had 
been left to rest in the quiet seclusion of Boulge Churchyard. 
But it was not to be. In his own despite, his version of 
Omar Khayyém won a sudden popularity. The translator 
became the favourite of a voluble coterie, and now there is no 
scrap of his writing that is not treasured, no incident in his 
monotonous life that has not assumed an exaggerated im- 
portance. Already there are two Lives of FitzGerald on the 
market, and Mr. Benson’s monograph no doubt responds to 
a general demand. 

We must therefore make the best of an indiscreet publicity, 
even while we deplore it; and it may be said at once that, 
if the task was to be performed, no one could have per- 
formed it with greater delicacy and tact than Mr. Benson. 
In other words, he has told us little that we might not 
discover from FitzGerald’s own letters. He has not drawn 
the curtain with too rude a hand even from the poet's un- 
fortunate marriage, and it is the highest praise which can be 
bestowed upon his book to say that it contains very little 
fresh material. He has marshalled the facts which are 
already known with considerable skill; he has criticised 
FitzGerald’s few works with sound judgment and surprising 
moderation; and by doing no more he has earned our 
gratitude. 

FitzGerald’s fate is a curiosity of literature. Always 
disinclined to produce, he was content to pass his years in 
study and reflection. And, when he did at last publish 
his quatrains of Omar Khayyam, the book came unnoticed 
from the press, and soon found its way to the twopenny box. 
Then by an accident it became famous, and FitzGerald himself 
must have been disturbed by the chatter that it evoked. At 
the same time, the book deserved all the praise it received. 
The original and the translator were well met. The amiable 
epicureanism, the bland irony, of Omar found a precise 
echo in Edward FitzGerald. The Englishman, as the 
Persian, was a prophet of inaction. His ideal, also, was 
a book and a cup of wine. Though he did not share 
Omar Khayyam’s zeal to improve the calendar, he could still 
appreciate the old Persian’s intelligence; and it may be 
remembered that Omar, though he “reduced the year to 
better reckoning,” did not set much store by his achievement 





* Edward FitzGerald. By A. C. Benson, ‘English Meu of Letters,” 
&ondon: Macmillan and Co. (2s. net.] - 
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Some verses, lately noted in the Athenzum, give a curious 
confirmation of Omar’s indifference. They take the form 
of a dialogue between Omar and Reason. “ What are 
Khayydm’s writings ?” asks Omar; to which Reason replies : 
“ Wrong calculations, and some raptures.” There, indeed, is 
Omar as he was, and FitzGerald’s sympathy for him is easily 
intelligible. But if the translator found a text that suited 
his peculiar gifts, the original owes the translator a yet pro- 
founder debt. We are told by-Persian scholars that Omar 
Khayyém is not among the greatest of poets. There is no 
doubt that FitzGerald’s version is among the greatest of 
translations. It has all the ease and beauty of an original 
work. Never for a line are we conscious of a foreign idiom, 
a tortuous expression. ‘The quatrains are so finely polished 
that there is no sense of another’s intervention between you 
and the text; and yet through the perfect English there 
shines the brilliance of the East. Whether the version is 
literal or not, whether FitzGerald has pointed the work of 
Omar Khayyam with his own scorn and irony or not, does not 
matter. The collaboration of Persian and Englishman is so 
intimate that we need not distinguish between the two. But 
we may be sure that, if Omar in the shades recognises the 
honour which has been done him, he can only rejoice in the 
skill and loyalty of his translator. 

Much has been said concerning the gospel of Omar, and 
every word said is superfluous. Omar does not desire to 
preach or to convince. His epicureanism is familiar to all 
who have read Anacreon or Horace. Even hisimages may be 
found elsewhere, and the potter has thumped upon clay in all 
countries and in all literatures. But the form of his work 
was unknown to us until FitzGerald, with his fine taste, made 
it our own for all time. Such, then, is FitzGerald’s great 
achievement, and had it not been for Omar his name would 
have remained unknown to all save his friends. Huphorion, 
exquisite as it is, is not sufficient for immortality, and his 
translations from Calderon would not have been remem- 
bered for a year had they not shone in Omar's reflected 
glory. But long before Omar Khayyim was published 
FitzGerald had discovered another gift to his friends, 
—the gift of letter-writing. His friends were many, for 
he had the genius of friendship, and distinguished, for 
his talents attracted the best of his contemporaries. 
Thackeray, Spedding, and the Tennysons were among 
his intimates; and, as his habit of seclusion did not 
permit him to meet them often, he kept the spark of 
friendship alight by correspondence. Since Cowper, nobody 
has written better letters than Edward FitzGerald. Suavely 
critical, serious rather than gay, they give us the best picture 
of the man. Bookish, like himself, they tell us what he read 
and what he thought about #t. They show us a scholar 
of discernment, who had the time and the inclination to 
leave modern literature alone, and to find a wise solace 
in the classics. Sincere as he was in friendship, not even 
friendship blinded him to what he thought were the faults of 
his friends; but, on the other hand, no fault was sufficient to 
impair his affection. His opinion of Tennyson was always, 
we think, rather less than just. He approved his early works, 
and then discerned a speedy decline. Shakespeare, said Ben 
Jonson, wanted art. Tennyson, in FitzGerald’s opinion, had 
sunk the poet in the artist. So, too, he is never blind to 
Thackeray’s exuberance ; yet he loved Thackeray as he loved 
Tennyson, and in his censure there is no spice either of malice 
or jealousy. And, while he never forgot his Cambridge 
contemporaries, he delighted in the companionship of 
simpler men. Like many another recluse, he respected the 
prowess of sportsmen, he admired the activities which 
he did not share. Every year he spent some time with 
William Kenworthy Browne, who knew more of horses 
than of books, and who died in the hunting-field. “He had 
rare intuition,” wrote FitzGerald to Mr. Aldis Wright when 
Browne died, “into Men, Matters, and even into Matters of 
Art: though Thackeray would call him ‘Little Browne,— 
which I told him he was not justified in doing. They are 
equal now.” Thus FitzGerald had the faculty of idealising 
his friends, and of seeing them through a veil of romance, 
If Browne merited all the devotion which FitzGerald gave 
him, the same cannot be said of Posh, the boatman, who 
took advantage of the poet’s amiability, until he tyrannised 
over him. But when we read of Posh we remember that 
FitzGerald was not a miracle of sanity. “We FitzGeralds 


are all mad,” said he, “but John is the maddest of the 
family, for he does not know it.” 

Mr. Benson is disposed to reproach FitzGerald for not 
having done more with his life. The censure is wholly un- 
justified. FitzGerald was by temperament averse from pro- 
duction, and since-he gave us of his best, we have no right 
to complain. Had he devoted himself with assiduity to 
the practice of letters, the very juality which we admire in 
his writings would doubtless have evaporated. All men 
are not cut to one pattern, and we have no right to 
complain that this one or that differs in design from his 
fellows. Each man must act and grow in accordance with 
his nature, and had FitzGerald been facile in composition he 
would no longer have been FitzGerald. But there is one 
sentence of Mr. Benson’s with which we are in perfect agree- 
ment. “FitzGerald,” says he, “is a Hamlet of literature, 
clear-sighted, full of the sense of mystery and wonder and 
beauty, yet unable to dedicate himself to the creative life.” 
That is a wise view, wisely expressed, and it would be difficult 
to describe more ingeniously the dainty, fastidious man of 
letters who is revealed to us in the correspondence of 
Edward FitzGerald. 





RECENT VERSE.* 

Ir is with smaller poetry—we hesitate again to say minor 
poetry after the criticism which that phrase elicited some 
little while since—it is with smaller poetry as it is with oats 
and hops and other cultivated crops: there are good seasons 
and bad. The season whose fruits have been accumulating 
on our shelves for the past few months seems to be a poor 
one, if the twoscore and more of volumes upon which our 
opinion is based are representative; for of these many are 
wholly negligible, and in the remainder the authentic note is 
rare. Most of the poets have written because others wrote 
first, which for a beginner is a proper enough incentive, 
provided that he does not expect his parrotings when printed 
to be extolled as originalities. Indeed, almost all poets have 
begun like that. Perhaps the young poet waiting to-day for 
such an outside impulse is peculiarly unfortunate, for there 
is at this moment curiously little poetry in the air, and no 
commanding fresh voice to set one’s instrument by. We are 
deep in the trough of the wave, a situation which the volumes 
of the smaller singers can indicate as quickly as those of the 
larger,—just as an old cottage weather-house with its little 
man and little woman emerging and receding for wet and fine 
is as useful for ordinary purposes as the most elaborate and 
distinguished barometer hanging in a ducal hall. Before you 
can get good new smaller poetry you must get good new 
greater poetry. 

Each of the three most interesting volumes before us is 
the work of a woman: Verses, by Violet Jacob; A Hymn to 
Dionysus, by Lady Margaret Sackville; and Love's Journey, 
by Ethel Clifford. Mrs. Jacob's poetry is new to us, although 
we know and admire her stories; but both Lady Margaret 
Sackville and Miss Clifford have published previous collec- 
tions. Mrs. Jacob’s work is the best controlled, but she has 
not much to say. Her Muse is wistful, melancholy, doubting. 
Her poems are mainly regrets or expressions of sorrow, but 
they have style, dignity. Here is one of her lyrics :— 

“ WINTER AND SPRING. 
O wet green winter grass, 
Sodden and chill with rain, 
There are some footsteps that will never pass 
Along the fields again. 
O fresh blue air of Spring, 
When lights lie long upon the slope, 
There are two eyes to which you cannot bring 
Your lights of youth and hope. 
O white syringa-tree, 
Year in, year out, below your feet 
There is one heart to all eternity 
That will not stir nor beat.” 





And here is another, from a series written in India :— 





* (1) Verses. By Violet Jacob. London: W. Heinemann. [3s. 6d.] (2) 4 
Hymn to Dionysus, and other Poems. By Lady Margaret Sackville. London: 


Elkin Mathews. [3s. 6d. net.]——(3) Love's Journey. By Ethel Clifford, 
London: John Lane. [5s. net.]——(4) Verses from Maoriland. By Dora 
Wilcox. London: George Allen. [2s. 6d. net.]——(5) The Dance of Olives. 


By Arthur Maquarie. London: J. M. DentandCo. [4s. net.!——(6) Ballads 
of a Country Boy. By Seumas MacManus. Dublin: M. H. Gill. [ls. 6d.] 





——(7) Verse and Worse. By Harry Graham. London: E. Arnold. [3s. 6d. 
net. |——-(8) Misrepresentative Men. By Harry Graham. London: Gay and 
Bird. [3s. 6€.]——(9) The Burden of Babylondon. By H. E. M. Stutfeld, 


London: E, Arnold, [2s. 6d.] 
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“ CuERRY-Biossom aT DaGsHAl, 
Far down below this range to-day 
A waft of morning pureness fills 
The blue ravines that stretch away 
To lose themselves among the hills, 
And, like a shrouded diadem, 
Beyond the peaks set row on row, 
Looms northern India’s mystic gem, 
The crown of Himalayan snow. 
These lower heights which close us in 
A more ethereal jewel wear, 
There seems, where sheer descents begin, 
A radiant mirage in the air. 
For with its veil of rose and foam 
A-quiver like transparent wings, 
To the stern ramparts of its home 
The wild hill cherry-blossom clings, 
Own sister to the clouds of dawn, 
Each magic tree o’erhangs the brink, 
Its slender stems like lattice drawn, 
Dark, on a fairyland of pink. 
Three days agone no sign was ours, 
No voice to cry the coming hope 
That autumn’s wave would break in flowers 
And roll in torrents down the slope; 
But as, when darkness rends apart, 
A shaft of glory pierces through, 
Joy’s hand has pierced the mountain’s heart 
And all the barren world is new.” 

Lady Margaret Sackville is wistful too, but less real, more 
remote, more objective. Mrs. Jacob sees life in grey, almost 
through tears: Lady Margaret Sackville sees it as a decorative 
artist might. For her it is full of quiet colour and weari- 
ness after emotion. Her subjects are rather those that we 
expect in a man’s book than a woman’s; if any immediate 
influence is perceptible, it is that of Rossetti and Morris. 
One poem describes at some length an idle queen in a palace 
of fleshly delights; another the return of a faithless knight 
to his lady ; and neither does more than faintly reproduce, as 
in a dull mirror or in very faded tapestry, a romantic con- 
vention. Neither says enough, or is beautiful enough, saying 
little, to be justified. These two stanzas from a poem on 
“Sunset ” indicate clearly enough that their author has gifts 
of colour and expression, but they also show her weakness :— 


* A sullen mass of gold, the sky 
Broods lowering on approaching night, 
Who, half afeared, stands timorous by, 
Falters, nor dares to close in fight 
With savage and exultant day— 
A wounded Titaness at bay. 
Subdued at last, the fierce sun slips 
Below the horizon’s shadowy rim, 
Cleaving with strained and bleeding lips, 
Yet to that goblet’s burning brim, 
Which, emptied of day’s draught divine, 
Night fills with dark, reluctant wine.” 
Our advice to Lady Margaret Sackville is to attempt narra- 
tive verse, and make it vivid. She has the power, we think, 
to do much in small space. 

Miss Clifford’s new volume is less interesting than her first. 
A fluency has come upon her, a too easy satisfaction with her 
work. There are many poems in this book which ought to 
have received much more attention before they were sent 
forth. We do not mean merely that the first and third lines 
should rhyme, although in rather shallow love songs we think 
they should; but there is a general obviousness of epithet 
and metre which should have been overcome. The dramatic 
poems are the best; few of the other pieces are more than 
merely pretty and tuneful. We quote one of the dramatic 
poems:— 

“ @noner’s Sona. 

Here in the dark I sit and dream your face, 

And in the burning darkness say your name; 
And wish my life once more was void of you, 

And knew again the days before you came. 
So small my kingdom was, and set about 

With walls of limit ; but the sun shone in, 
That never shines now through the mists of rain 

With which the days end and the days begin. 
So short my little singing-space in time, 

But very glad the songs that were my part. 
My tree of happiness stands brown and dead, 

The birds are flown that sang within my heart. 


You knocked a little while at my heart’s gate 
Till, fain to give, I opened it in haste. 

And through the door so joyously set wide 

You entered in and laid my kingdom waste.” 





The new book contains nothing within measurable distance 
of “Cain” in its forerunner. 

Among the other volumes before us are two from the 
Antipodes,—Verses from Maoriland, by Dora Wilcox, and 
The Dance of Olives, by Arthur Maquarie. Miss Wilcox now 
and then turns a line very neatly— 

“For men forget with faint regret : 
It’s women who remember,” 
for example—but she has not much to say. Mr. Maquarie's 
volume is made charming by his wife's illustrations, but other. 
wise is only agreeable. 
“ And the stars trembled at our flame-filled breath ” 
is his most vigorous line. 

A book with a more simple appeal than either is Ballads 
of a Country Boy, by Seumas MacManus, but we regret to 
say that Mr. MacManus in verse displays little of his skill 
as a recounter of Irish folk-stories; and the little book, 
though filled with good humanity, is technically a disappoint- 
ment. 

We come lastly to a lighter note. There lie before us, to 
leaven the mass, two volumes of irresponsible high spirits by 
Mr. Harry Graham, sometime known as “Col. D. Streamer.” 
One is called Verse and Worse, after an old joke of Douglas 
Jerrold’s, if we recollect rightly; the other Misrepresentative 
Men. Both are marked by considerable technical skill, of 
which their author is not unaware :— 

“ The fare that I provide is light, 
But don’t, I pray, look down upon it! 
Such verse is just as hard to write - 
As any sentimental sonnet. 
It looks a simple task, maybe,— 
Well—try your hand at it, and see.” 
Both are marked also by very unfortunate lapses from good 
taste. This mad world of our own is surely sufficiently 
furnished with materials for the satirist and humourist without 
resorting to Biblical characters for butts. The comic pre- 
sentation of Ananias as a golfer, and the history of Adam 
from the purely facetious point of view of a music-hall 
patterer, are blots on Misrepresentative Men, while we cannot 
consider the facetious lines on Joan of Arc as a feather in 
Mr. Graham’s cap. The real humourist would always hold a 
few things sacred. 

Two of Mr. Graham’s best stanzas are those describing 

Mr. Roosevelt's daily life :— 
“ At 6 a.m. he shoots a bear, 
At 8 he schools a restive horse, 
From 10 to 4 he takes the air,— 
(He doesn’t take it all, of course) ; 
And then at 5 o’clock, maybe, 
Some coloured man drops in to tea. 
At intervals throughout the day 
He sprints around the house, or if 
His residence is Oyster Bay, 
He races up and down the cliff ; 
While seagulls scream about his legs, 
Or hasten home to hide their eggs.” 
That is not unamusing; but if Mr. Graham is to take any 
place among the satirists of the day, he must make up his mind 
a little more seriously about life and what it means, and resist 
temptations to be funny at any cost. Scratch a satirist and 
you find a moralist; but Mr. Graham at present is only a 
destructive funny man. 

A second satirist emerges in Mr. Hugh E. M. Stutfield, 
author of The Burden of Babylondon. Mr. Stutfield’s eye is 
shrewd and his net is very wide; but he lacks concentration, 
and his metrical system is monotonous. 





FURTHER BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 
WE are approaching a new phase in the literature of the war 
in the Far East. Correspondents are beginning to realise 
that ambitious histories of military operations are likely to 
be of little use to the world, if the writers have throughout 
been shepherded unmercifully at the base. They see that the 
time for a complete narrative has not yet come, and they are 





* (1) With the Russians in Manchuria. By Maurice Baring. London: 
Methuen and Co. [7s. 6d. net. ]——(2) Following the Sun-Flag: a Vain Pursuit 
through Manchuria. By John Fox, jun. London: A. Constable and Co, 
(3s. 6d. net.]——(3) From Tokyo to Tiflis: Uncensored Letters from the War. By 
F. A. Mackenzie. London: Hurst and Blackett. [7s. 6d. net. re With 
Russian, Japanese,and Chunchuse. By Ernest Brindle. London: John Murray. 
_ net. |——-(5) Empire of the East; or, Japan and Russia at War, 1904-5. By 

ennet Burleigh. London: Chapman and Hall. [6s.]——(6) The Comin, 
Power: a Contemporary History of the Far East, 1898-1905. By Michael J. K. 
McCarthy. London: Hodder and Stoughton, [6s.] 
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content to give us sketches and impressionist pictures which 
are not only better reading, but tell us what we really want to 
know. Few people desire an elaborate account of the battle 
of Mukden, when most of the detail is still guesswork, 
but we all want to be told what the life of the Russian 
soldier is like, and what ideals the combatants fight for. 
Of such modest and picturesque chroniclers Mr. Baring 
is easily the best. We defy any reader to learn any 
single tactical or strategical fact from his book. But we 
guarantee that no one will read it without gaining quite 
a new insight into the Russian character and the con- 
ditions of Manchurian warfare. The author makes no 
extravagant claim for “the jottings of an ignorant and 
bewildered civilian who drifted for a little while like a piece 
of wood to and fro on the shifting eddies and currents of the 
great stream of war.” But no other correspondent possesses 
the same vivid and cultivated style, or, when he awakes from 
meditations on literature, keener insight and observation. 

As a prelude we have a description of a play in Moscow, a 
play popular with the intelligent middle classes, which sums 
up the monotony and greyness of one side of Russian life. 
Then we hurry across Siberia in a troop-train, listening to 
fragments of conversation among the soldiers and bits of 
folk-tales. These chapters are pure Stevenson, as delightful 
as anything in the Inland Voyage. “The French, they said, 
were a clever people. ‘As clever as you?’ I asked. ‘No,’ 
they answered, ‘not so clever as us, but when we say clever 
we mean nice!’” Mr. Baring knows all about that most 
obscure subject, the literary tastes of the Russian Army. All 
soldiers, he says, have read Paradise Lost, and when he 
asked why they liked it, they said it was because “it makes 
one laugh and cry.” Among the officers the works of 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome are especially popular. The account 
of the Russian soldiers contains much that is curious and 
pathetic. One thought the Japanese a savage race armed 
with scimitars; but another, who had travelled, corrected him, 
saying: “They are a charming, clean people, far more 
cultivated than you or I.” They constantly asked: “ Tell us, 
little father, what made the Japanese get so angry with us?” 
The Russian officer, according to Mr. Baring, has been 
much misrepresented. ‘“ Military instruction, as far as I 
can judge, they do seem to lack, but Ido not see that we 
are exactly the people to throw stones at them on that 
account.” The hospitality of all classes made the author 
“feel solemn”; it was. like meeting characters from 
Hans Andersen’s fairy-tales. Adventures are to the adven- 
turous, and Mr. Baring was the sport of fortune. He is 
always getting lost, or pitched from his pony, or swindled by 
rascally Montenegrin servants, and he tells of it all in 
the same charming, urbane style. There is much in the 
book that is pure high-spirited farce, but there is a great 
deal of serious criticism and reflection. He ascribes the 
failure of Russia to the facts that the soldiers cannot be got 
to regard the war as waged for anything remotely connected 
with Russia, and that there is no genius in the leadership. 
There are many wise things said about the Army, and about 
Russian policy in general in its relation to Britain, but we 
prefer to quote a passage containing the author’s reflections 
after Liao-yang :— 

“T thought of all the heroes of the past, from the Trojan war 
onward, and the words which those who have not fought their 
country’s battles but made their country’s songs have said about 
those men and their deeds, and I asked myself—is that all true; 
is it true that these things become like the shining pattern on a 
glorious banner, the captain jewels of a great crown, which is the 
richest heirloom of nations, or is all this an illusion, is war an 
abominable return to barbarism, the emancipation of the beast 
in man, the root of all that is bad, brutal and hideous; the 
suspension and destruction of civilisation by its very means and 
engines, and that those songs which stir our blood are merely 
the dreams of those who have been resolutely secluded from the 
horrible reality? And then I thought of the sublime courage of 
Colonel Philemenoff, and of the thousands of unknown men who 
had fought that day in the kowliang without the remotest 
notion of the why and the wherefore, and I thought that war 
is perhaps to man what motherhood is to woman, a burden, a 
source of untold suffering, and yet a glory.” 

Mr. Fox, the author of Following the Sun-Flag, is a 
writer of a very different stamp. He went out, like other 
distinguished American novelists, to see the war, was kept 
four months waiting in Tokio, and when he got to Man- 
churia saw so little that he straightway departed for 
home. The result is that he knows rather less about the 








fighting than if he had stayed at home, and his original 
enthusiasm for Japan has gone. The Japanese attitude to 
the Chinese reminds him of a town-bred mulatto talking to a 
country brother of deeper shade, and all he noticed about 
General Oku was his bad teeth,—from which it will appear 
that Mr. Fox’s temper has suffered. The book is written in 
an amusing high-coloured style, and as a record of nothing at 
all is, in its way, an achievement. 

Mr. Mackenzie's book, From Tokyo to Tiflis, casts some 
light on the complaints of war correspondents such as 
Mr. Fox. When a Japanese has to refuse a request, 
courtesy forbids that he should use a direct negative; hence 
unfortunate people who were never meant to get to the front 
lived in a perpetual state of hope deferred. The author him- 
self was something of a pioneer among correspondents. He 
was at the first landing in Korea, advanced with Kuroki, saw 
the Yalu and the Motienling fights, and has given an excellent 
description of Liao-yang- Then he went to Warsaw during 
the riots, and to the Caucasus on the outbreak of the revolt. 
The story is well told, and the comments are always sane and 
judicious. His remarks on the consequences of Japan’s 
victory deserve careful reading. He has heard Japanese 
officers say: “ We are going to do for the Chinese what you 
have done for India. These men will make splendid soldiers, 
we will organise them, give them their own officers and our- 
selves act as supreme commanders, as you do with your 
Indian native regiments.” Again, “Japanese domination 
represents, far more than does Russian, the gradual stifling 
of European trade.” 

We have not space to do more than mention the other 
books on our list. Mr. Brindle in With Russian, Japanese, 
and Chunchuse gives an interesting account of life in 
Port Arthur during the siege, and has some curious notes 
on the Chinese Army, and on the wild and little-known 
country west of Liao-yang. He was in the junk sailing for 
Newchwang when the correspondent, Mr. Lewis Etzel, was 
shot by Chinese soldiers, and he gives a graphic picture of 
the tragedy. He has also something to tell about the Hun- 
hu-tses (he still calls them Chunchuses), whom Mr. Baring 
describes as “advanced in opinions but wanting in cohesion, 
like the Liberal party in Great Britain.” Like all well- 
informed writers, he insists upon the absorption of China as 
the immediate end of Japanese policy. Mr. Bennet Burleigh 
in Empire of the East has produced a long work which is 
a confused medley of every kind of information. There is 
much interesting matter in it, and full as it is of faults of 
style and arrangement, it is the most comprehensive war- 
book we have seen; for Mr. Burleigh, with his infallible 
instinct, was in Japan some time before the war broke out, 
and he brings his narrative down to the battle of Mukden. 
Mr. McCarthy in The Coming Power has written a complete 
history of Far Kastern politics, fully illustrated, from the 
beginning of foreign encroachment in China down to the eve 
of Tsushima. He writes with an anti-Russian bias which is 
almost savage; but his compilation will be of use to any one 
who only seeks an outline of facts. 





MR. ANDREW D. WHITE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
THis is a big book—it numbers more than twelve hundred 
pages—but it contains much that is of solid worth, it covers 
a large province of life, and it is eminently characteristic of 
its country of origin. It is only the flexibility of American 
life that permits a man to be by turns a prominent politician, 
an academical dignitary, and a leading diplomatist. Mr. 
White began to show very early his native quality. His 
father sent him to a College connected with the religious 
body to which he belonged. ‘The son found the place too rowdy 
and too careless of study, and he transferred himself to Yale. 
The course of life did not run altogether smoothly for a time; 
but a tactful mother intervened, the matter was happily 
settled, and it was the young man who had his way. This would 
be a very strange experience here. So would be what follows. 
In England, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
University degree is succeeded, with a very short interval, by 
the work of life. The Yale student studies in Paris, at St. 
Petersburg, at Berlin,in Rome. He is attached to the United 
States Embassy at St. Petersburg. Returning to America, 





* Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White. 2 vols. Loudon: Macmillan and 
Co. (30s, net. } 
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he lets it be known that he is willing to take a Professorship 
of History—he is now, it should be understood, twenty-five— 
and two are offered him. One is in the South, and he cannot 
accept it on account of his views upon slavery; the other is 
at the University of Michigan, and he takes it. Professors of 
twenty-five are not unknown in America—Longfellow reached 
the dignity at twenty-two—and though Mr. White had the 
misfortune of looking even younger than his years, he achieved 
success. But the most interesting and most characteristic of 
his academical experiences was that which came to him a little 
later on. After a six years’ tenure of the Michigan Chair— 
in the fourth year there was a great exodus of students to 
take part in the Civil War—he was compelled to resign. His 
father’s death made it necessary that he should attend to various 
business interests, and he was elected tu the Senate of New York 
State. Then followed a most uncommon opportunity. He 
became the confidential friend and adviser of a “ munificent 
founder.” The story of Ezra Cornell, as Mr. White tells it 
here, is one of extraordinary interest. The two first met in 
the Senate House at Albany, and they began, according to 
rule, with a little aversion. A question arose as to what 
should be done with the Land Grant made to the State by the 
Central Government in 1862 for purposes of industrial and 
technical education. Mr. Cornell wished it to be divided 
between the “People’s College” and the “ Agricultural 
College”; Mr. White was determined to keep it whole. Mr. 
Cornell proposed to give to the College out of his own pocket 
half the value of the land (£60,000); but Mr. White still opposed 
the division, and in the end his view, which was doubtless the 
right one, prevailed. But it prevailed through the extra- 
ordinary generosity of Ezra Cornell, and through a quality in 
him rarer than generosity,—the open-minded readiness to 
reconsider his conclusions. One day he said to his friend: 
“T havea about half a million dollars more than my family will 
need; what is the best thing I can do with it for the State ? ” 
In the end the Land Grant was kept intact, and Mr. Cornell 
added to the endowment £100,000. Hence came Cornell 
University,—not named, Mr. White is careful to tell, by the 
founder’s wish, but to follow an American precedent set at 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and other Colleges, all named after 
founders, and never, surely, more properly applied. This gift 
did not by any means exhaust Mr. Cornell’s bounty. He 
bought for the University Dr. Anthon’s classical library— 
some of our readers will remember Anthon’s Horace in 
bygone days—the Jewett collection in geology, the Ward 
collection of casts, the Newcomb collection of conchology, 
making, with a final gift for clearing off debt and founding 
scholarships, &c., about £25,000. And he was always ready 
with his purse on minor occasions, occasions to which munifi- 
cence is not always equal. “I will wear my old hat and coat 
a little longer,” is a height to which the easy donors of millions 
do not always reach. Of course, he laid himself open to 
criticism. His famous definition of a University as a place where 
any man might learn anything seemed almost blasphemous to 
many believers in humanism, though the world appears to be 
coming round to it. And he was certainly mistaken when he 
proposed as his ideal an academical day for one half of which a 
student should work with his hand and the other with his 
brain. But he had a singular nobility of character, which 
was not appreciated as it should be. Mr. White tells us the 
story of the persecution and slander which he endured. 
That he was bound to do, but we need not repeat any of it 
here. It only remains to say that Mr. White held the 
Presidency of the new University—the offer came upon him 
as a surprise—for seventeen years, resigning in 1885. The 
narrative of its early history is one of permanent value, and 
it would be well to give it a separate existence. 

We must turn at once to that part of Mr. White’s narrative 
which concerns his diplomatic career, a story all the more 
interesting because it is seldom that we get from an Ambas- 
sador revelations about affairs so recent. We may pass over 
as ancient history Mr. White’s experiences as an Attaché at 
St. Petersburg during the Crimean War, the somewhat comic 
tale of what he saw as Commissioner to Santo Domingo in 
1871, and even his record of the Paris Exposition, though we 
hear in it of divers notable personages, as Dom Pedro of 
Brazil, Millet, Jules Simon, Pasteur, Drouyn de Lhuys, 
Victor Hugo, and Thiers. In 1879 Mr. White went as 
Minister to Germany, filling the vacancy made by the death 
of Bayard Taylor. Of the three chapters devoted to this 











portion of his Autobiography, the most striking is the 
third, “ My Recollections of Bismarck.” Bismarck, it seems, 
had been intended for a Lutheran pastor. ‘ You think,” he 
said to his wife when the subject turned up, “that if I had 
become a pastor I should have been a better man?” “Jt 
would not be polite to say that,” she answered, “but you 
would have been happier.” The name of Gladstone did not 
move him; about Disraeli he was much more cordial. He was 
greatly pleased, to Mr. White’s surprise, that Victor Emmanuel 
had given him the Annunciata Order, and called him “cousin.” 
He was a little difictle from time to time, and talked of being 
ill and resigning. On such occasions the Emperor William 
would drive to the Wilhelmstrasse, get him out of bed, and 
set him going again. Generally he could not be driven. The 
Berlin Conference disappointed Russia, and she showed it. 
Bismarck retaliated in kind. On one occasion a peculiarly 
vitriolic article on Russia appeared in the Press which he 
inspired. People looked about for a cause, and found that 
the Czarevitch had just arrived in Berlin. His power as a 
debater really impressed Mr. White. “1 have known,” he 
writes, “ many clever speakers and some very powerful orators ; 
but I have never known any one capable, in the same degree, 
of overwhelming his enemies and carrying his whole country 
with him.” “The greatest German since Luther” is the 
summing up. Some ten years after Germany came Russia, 
Alexander III. he thought honest, with a strong sense of 
duty, but markedly reactionary. In the heir to the throne, now 
Nicholas II., he saw an ill-informed, indolent person, “ whose 
main characteristic was an absolute indifference to most things 
about him.” Myr. White augurs ill for the future of the house, 
The Romanoffs will go the way of the Bourbons and the 
Napoleons. He thinks, and not without reason, that the wrong 
done to Finland is intrinsically one of the worst acts of Russian 
tyranny, for Finland least of all deserved it. Among non- 
Imperial personages, Pobiedonostzeffis one of the most notable. 
He showed his best side, as was natural, to his American guest, 
and it is not difficult on such occasions to impose even on 
shrewd observers. But Pobiedonostzeff had the unwisdom to 
write a book in which he displayed stupendous jgnorance, 
declaring that even in the smallest English villages there are 
three distinct buildings in which High, Broad, and Low 
Churchmen preach their doctrines, and singling out Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen as a specimen of the “convinced Anglican 
Churchman.” Mr. White has a chapter on Tolstoi. Never 
have the curious contradictions of that remarkable man been 
more lucidly set forth. Beethoven to him is “corrupting” 
and Shakespeare a “scribbler,’ yet at times “he would pour 
forth a stream of reasoning so lucid, out of depths so pro- 
found, and reach conclusions so cogent, that he seemed fairly 
inspired.” Mr. White's last and longest diplomatic employ- 
ment was once more at Berlin. Here he remained more than 
six years, and here he had, among other things, the opportunity 
of estimating the character of the Kaiser. It is favourable, 
even laudatory, almost without exception; but we do not care 
to criticise it. Mr. White concedes that the. Kaiser is 
impulsive, but thinks that, “as a rule, it will be found that 
beneath these impulses is a calm judgment.” What are 
we to say of the famous telegram to President Kriiger ? 
Possibly Mr. Andrew White approves, for though he is good 
enough to say of the present entente between America and 
England Esto perpetua, he is certainly not an Anglophil. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century opens with a group of publicist 
articles on the downfall of Russia. Mr. Eltzbacher, in dis- 
cussing the indemnity due to Japan, puts her total financial 
loss up to date at about £181,500,000. Germany, however, in 
1871 claimed from France four times the actual cost of the 
war, and the writer thinks that Japan can hardly ask for less 
than £200,000,000. 
prepared to surrender her richest colony, Eastern Siberia, as 
an equivalent. There seems to be a singular unanimity 


among publicists as to the desirability of a good under- | 


standing between Russia and: Britain, France and Japan 
being added according to taste as the other partners. 
M. Francis de Pressensé contributes a study of M. Delcassé 
and an account of the circumstances of his fall. He is far 
from favourable to the late Minister. ‘“M.: Delcassé has 





fallen, not a victim to the Ukase of the Kaiser, but under the - 
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weight of his own faults.” He thinks that he was unduly 
subservient to Russia, that his forecasts about the Far 
Eastern situation were short-sighted—*“ he had the supreme 
weakness not to believe in war ””—and that he gave Japan cause 
for natural irritation by his treatment of the Baltic Fleet. In 
connection with Morocco, where he hoped to make a great 
name, he committed the mistake of neglecting an important 
diplomatic formality, thereby giving Germany a real ground 
of quarrel, which she was not slow to take advantage of. 
M. de Pressensé’s indictment must, of course, be taken with 
many reservations. It is easy enough to accuse a great 
diplomatist of mistaken methods, but we are quite in the 
dark as to what the weapons of his opponents were. M. 
Delcassé may have treated Germany cavalierly, but it is at 
least as possible that Germany was on the look out for some 
pretext for a quarrel——In “ The Secret History of the 
Treaty of Berlin” Mr. A. N. Cumming gives some interesting 
notes of a talk he once had with Lord Rowton. Apparently 
the Russian delegates had strict orders from their Sovereign 
to avoid at all costs a war with England. Bismarck knew 
this, but not Beaconsfield, and the latter had actually made 
up his mind to break off negotiations, and had arranged his 
journey home, before it was conveyed to him that his 
opponents were ready to yield.——Lord Dunraven’s study of 
“Jreland’s Financial Burden” contains many disquieting 
figures. The net yield of 1d. in the pound for Income-tax is 
in England £2,435,139, and in Ireland only £94,384. Year by 
year, also, the population is decreasing by between four and 
five per thousand, since emigration advances more rapidly 
than the natural increase. Of Irish emigrants, eighty-nine 
per cent. settle in countries outside the British Empire. We 
may differ from Lord Dunraven’s suggested remedies, but 
there can be no dispute about the gravity of his facts —— Of 
the other papers, we may note the Duke of Argyll’s plea for 
a national system of training in arms; and a striking 
criticism of the Government’s Unemployed Bill by the 
secretary of the General Federation of Trade-Unions. Lack 
of employment, he declares, is caused by fluctuations in the 
labour market, and these can only be met by “ making 
the hours of labour vary rather than the number of men 
employed.” The methods pursued in the Government’s Bill 
should be kept for the last resort, and not used as a general 
solution. 

The new National Review is an excellent number, but 
too full of pseudonyms,—“ A, B, C, &e.,” “X.,” “ Student,” 
“Gunnery.” Signed articles we understand, unsigned we 
know, but a batch of pseudonyms wraps a paper in mystery. 
In the “ Episodes of the Month” the editor has a sound and 
vigorously phrased survey of the situation in foreign politics. 
When he turns to what he calls the “ Parliamentary Panto- 
mime” we are wholly in agreement with his protest against 
the Government’s treatment of Redistribution; but we would 
submit that to call Sir William Butler names is not the best 
way of dealing with the Army stores question.——The article 
on “ British Foreign Policy ” contains a eulogy of M. Delcassé, 
and a plea for Army reconstruction. Its authors think that 
our naval position is as good as it was after Trafalgar, but 
that we need alliances in Europe, and to gain alliances we 
must have an Army as efficient as Wellington's in the Penin- 
sula.—In “ The Butler Report” “X.” shows how little has 
really been proved by the Committee. He pleads against the 
flinging of wild accusations at distinguished soldiers, and 
points out that Colonel Morgan’s past career entitles him 
to demand a suspension of judgment.——Among the other 
articles, we may notice Mr. Pember Reeves’s pleasing essay 
on “The Expansion of Utopia”; Lord Turnour’s “ Further 
Impressions of Eton” ; and acurious paper in which Mr. Parker 
Smith argues, as against Sir Spencer Walpole, that Pro- 
tection, while it lasted, in no way affected our Colonies 
injuriously. Unrest in Canada, he says, was caused by 
rebellion, which was based on national, not economic, causes ; 
while Jamaica suffered from the emancipation of the slaves. 
Weare quite ready to admit that it is possible to overstate 
the case, and that the introductjon of Free-trade caused some 
discontent in the Colonies. But the real point, which Mr. 
Parker Smith does not combat, is that the basing of Empire 
upon self-interest was slowly driving our Colonies to regard 
us either as patrons or rivals, and preventing the growth of 
that free Colonial nationalism and loyalty which arose 
after 1850, 











The most interesting article in the new Contemporary is 
Dr. E. J. Dillon's note on “Foreign Affairs.” He, too, 
advocates an Anglo-Russo-Japanese agreement, and says— 
what is certainly an arguable proposition—that “it would be 
more baneful to the true interests of Great Britain that 
France should be invaded by Germany than that India should 
be invaded by Russia.” His view of M. Delcassé differs 
widely from that of M. de Pressensé. He argues that 
Germany tolerated French intervention in Morocco because 
she hoped that France would make a mess of it; and that 
when she saw France going seriously and carefully about the 
task, she invented a pretext to interfere.——Sir Oliver Lodge 
in a long article on “Some Social Reforms” deals with an 
enormous number of highly controversial subjects with an 
engaging certainty. One remark of his is worth noting: He 
considers the peoples of the world to-day more unselfish 
and “Christian” than their rulers——Mr. John Howley’s 
“Family and Faction” and Mr. H. W. Massingham’s “ An 
Unconstitutional Minister” are two laments over the modern 
degradation of politics. The latter contains a clever indict- 
ment of Mr. Balfour, and a good definition of the Septennial 
Act as “the extreme measure of the life of a Government, 
which in all other respects has a right to continued existence.” 
——Among the other articles, there is an interesting note by 
Sir Edmund Verney, “ A Revolution in Egypt,” dealing with 
the higher education, and consequent emancipation, of Mussul- 
man women; and “Some Corn Law Memories,” by Mr. J. 
Keighley Snowden, which contains several ghastly pictures 
of suffering under dear food. One point is well brought out: 
the difficalty felt in diagnosing the sources of the economic 
ills. This man blamed the currency, another the introduc- 
tion of machinery. People set fire to corn-stacks “to make 
bread dear and so increase employment.” The Parliamentary 
Committee which in the “ thirties” investigated the condition 
of agriculture proved that the farming classes were not 
benefited by high prices of food-stuffs; but the idea survived, 
and unhappily still survives. Mr. Snowden also points out 
how long the misery continued before Parliament intervened. 
English constitutionalism provides no machinery for swift 
remedies. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison makes an excursion into art criticism 
in the Fortnightly. The venture, which is not a particularly 
happy one, takes the form of a conversation between a 
painter, a connoisseur, and the author. The danger of this 
method of procedure is evident from the first, because the 
painter, who is supposed to represent the most advanced 
opinions, is really a relic of the advanced opinions of twenty 
years ago. The talk that takes place in the New Gallery 
about the “Lycidas” shows this. Whatever this interesting 
work may be, it is not a work of photographic naturalism. 
Yet the artist, when his friend complains that the statue is 
not beautiful, says: “Art bas nothing to do with beauty. 
The aim of Art is to be real.” Mr. Harrison has missed the 
whole point. No serious artist believes that art has nothing 
to do with beauty. But it is over the question, “ What is 
beauty ?” that controversy arises. Limit the freedom of the 
artist to find beauty wherever he can, and you limit the 
development of art.—~Mr. Ashton Ellis pursues the un- 
fortunate first wife of Wagner without remorse. Wagner when 
composing liked the stimulating excitement of a lady friend, 
to whom he powed out his innermost soul for the time being. 
That his wife objected to the proceedings of “ the Tristans” is 
regarded by the philosophic Mr. Ashton Ellis as purely unreason- 
able. Because Herr Wesendonck believed in the platonic nature 
of the friendship of his wife and Wagner, it is assumed that the 
wife of the latter acted outrageously in not approving the 
affair. We are given a long letter from Wagner to Cornelius 
in which he goes into these complicated relations pretty fully. 
He discusses quite calmly the incompatibility of tempera- 
ment which existed between himself and his wife. But there is 
a pathetic reference to “the terrible fatality that we have no 
young folk to stand as a link between us.’”——Mr. Archibald 
Hurd writes an interesting paper on “The Battle of the Sea 
of Japan.” In it he shows that we may take comfort from 
the fact that the Japanese Navy has been so largely copied 
from ours. Not only were the battleships built in English 
yards, but the guns which played such a commanding part in 
the great battle were “ made in England on the same principle 
as those mounted in the British Fleet.” If this parallel can 
be sustained, it is an important factor in the controversy 
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recently started about the guns of our Fleet. It seems also 
that Admiral Togo’s Chief of Staff, Captain Shimamura, was 
one of Admiral Percy Scott’s pupils in gunnery. Mr. Hurd 
challenges Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and the anonymous 
writer in Blackwood to make good their assertions that 
torpedoes are weapons of limited usefulness and that fast 
steaming is not of high importance. Mr. Hurd points out 
that the Japanese victory modifies the dictum of Nelson that 

“numbers only can annihilate.” 

In Blackwood the anonymous author already alluded to 
writes a most interesting article on “ Drake and Togo Com- 
pared.” The views of Drake as to the best methods of pre- 
venting the advance of the Armada are most striking. We 
see how much truer was his grasp of the fundamental 
principles of naval strategy than that of his contemporaries. 
The main idea of Drake was to strike at the portions of the 
Armada before they united; but Ministers at home did not 
like the idea of the Fleet going so far off, and perhaps missing 
the enemy and leaving the coasts unprotected :— 

“ [Drake] pointed out that the ‘groundwork’ of the invasion 
was the force coming from Spain: if that were stopped the Duke 
of Parma would be equally kept back. Hence he held that the 
Western Squadron should be as strong as convenient, with a view 
to striking the first blow, and ‘ putting into her Majesty and her 
people courage and boldness not to fear any invasion in her own 
country, but to seek God’s enemies and her Majesty’s where they 
may be found.’” 

The writer in discussing the result of the Japanese action 
says: “To, what extent the Whitehead torpedo and the 
asserted Japanese superiority of speed added to the result 
must remain an open question until the details of the battle 
are known and analysed.” So this vexed question is not yet 
settled.—— While studying the wider lessons of Togo’s great 
battle it is interesting to have a summary of all the different 
and imperfect versions of it which have reached us. This has 
been done by “Chasseur,” but of course many points still 
remain which want clearing up. The writer of “ Musings 
without Method” discusses the plays of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and the contention of his followers that in them is 
to be found a philosophy. No doubt Mr. Shaw encourages 
these followers. “He clowns it before the devout with a 
solemn gravity which deceives them, and perhaps himself.” 
But in reality Mr. Shaw is a writer of dramas for the 
stage: “the play’s the thing,” not the supposed philosophy. 
This is so in spite of the fact that the dramatist has “recently 
dipped into the works of Nietzsche, and has written a play— 
‘Man and Superman’—under the inspiration of that demented 
professor.” The writer goes on to make some severe criticisms 
of the English stage and actors, which are compared unfavour- 
ably with those of France. We are told that in England the 
stage is dominated by the amateur, the actor who does not 
learn his business thoroughly either as a unit or as part of a 
whole. This same paper contains a vigorous onslaught upon 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The particular cause of offence is this 
writer’s fondness for the exploded trick of the paradox, a few 
specimens of which are given for us to judge by. Certainly 
without the context it does not seem either profound or witty 
to make such perversions of old saws as “ There is nothing 
that fails like success,” or “ A good bush needs no wine.” In 
truth, these appear more like the results of imperfect proof- 
reading than the coruscations of genius. 

An article in the Monthly Review signed “ J. C.” discusses 
the question of the fortification and garrisoning of naval 
bases. The writer argues that if we accept the position of 
the blue-water school, and believe that our Navy makes it 
impossible for a foreign force to land anywhere, it is illogical 
to lock up “31,000 British troops, and a large contingent of 
native and Colonial troops as well, to protect our foreign 
possessions from surprise by sea.” These troops the writer 
would have us add to our mobile forces. For the protection 
of coaling-stations and naval bases we are told that “a 
floating garrison” might be organised on each naval station 
under the command of the Admiral, who in time of war 
would distribute it according to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. Dual control and possible friction between sea and 
land commanders would thus be done away with——Mr. 
Laurence Jerrold analyses the forces in France which brought 
about the fall of M. Delcassé¢, and suddenly put an end 
to the position held for so long by that Minister. The 
Socialists hated Russia, and talked about “le Delcassé du 





latter party now sees in the better understanding between 
France and Italy a dangerous attack on the Triple Alliance, 
and in the Agreement with ourselves the exchanging of a hive 
of honey in Egypt for a hornets’ nest in Morocco. Added 
to this, Paris has a deep admiration and fear of the 
Kaiser. “The haste with which M. Delcassé was hounded 
off because he is considered to have annoyed the Kaiser, 
the funk—there is no other word for it—inspired by the 
idea that the Kaiser was annoyed, have not been pretty 
phenomena in French psychology.” That is all very well, but 
it by no means expresses the whole truth. We cannot help 
wishing that M. Delcassé’s resignation had not been accepted 
at the moment it was accepted, but there were no doubt 
internal as well as external reasons for the change at the 
Quai d’Orsay. As to the alleged “funk,” we believe it to 
have been very much exaggerated, but no doubt France is 
profoundly anxious to maintain peace.——Miss H. Dempster 
gives us a portrait of the Duke of Sermoneta, whose letters have 
been printed in Florence for private circulation. The Duke 
was a fine type of Roman noble, who desired to be of use to 
his country, and whose influence in the troublous times of the 
union of Italy was great. As a young man he organised the 
fire brigade of Rome, and gained the devotion of the people 
by the life of usefulness he led. Pius IX. in one of his fits 
of liberalism before the storm of 1848 made the Duke of 
Sermoneta his Police Minister. During his tenure of office 
he procured a pass from the Pope enabling a “suspect” to 
re-enter Rome on family affairs. The pass was disregarded, 
and the man arrested without the orders of the Duke. The 
latter, feeling his honour at stake, complained to the 
Pope, who said: “Be at ease; I have given the order”; 
and went on to explain that an anonymous letter had been 
received stating that the man was dangerous. ‘Does your 
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Holiness know who wrote this letter?” “Idon’t know. It 
came from London; but I had an inspiration.” “But if your 
Holiness acts on inspirations, a Minister of Police becomes a 
superfluity.” This mediaeval disregard of plighted faith 
caused a rupture between the Duke and the Pope. 

The Independent Review contains an interesting article by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson on the possible necessity of the intro- 
duction of the Referendum into our Constitution, though 
we fail to see why his paper should be called “A New 
Some years ago there were many 
articles written—in the Spectator, among other places— 
and plenty of discussion raised on the subject. The writer 
realises that the country has no intention of entrusting its 
government to one House, and that the only check to the 
power of the House of Lords is a Referendum,—or, as we 
should prefer to call it, a poll of the people. There can be 
no doubt that should the House of Lords become a purely 
party Assembly, and destroy the measures of a Liberal 
Government because they were Liberal and not because they 
were bad, a serious situation might arise. It is therefore 
good that the question should be thought out beforehand in 
view of possibilities. Mr. Hobson says that a curious effect of 
the Referendum in Switzerland has been to reduce party 
spirit in the Federal Council. The elector feels that he can 
vote for a candidate on the general grounds of his efficiency 
and capability, even if he does not agree with this candidate 
inallthings. The Referendum stands between the questionable 
views on certain subjects of a candidate whom he otherwise 
approves of and the legal enactment of those views. Mr, 
Hobson proposes that the Referendum should be put in 
operation when either the House of Lords rejects a measure, 
or so modifies it that the House of Commons eannot accept 
the modifications. He also proposes that a Bill, for instance, 
dealing exclusively with one area, Scotland, Wales, or Ireland, 
should be voted upon only in the place it affects. It is 
pointed out that this would not introduce Home-rule by a 
side-wind, for that would be a question affecting the relations 
of the whole country. Another proposal is to give a certain 
number of voters power to petition to have an Act submitted 
to the people on the ground that the people disapproved of 
the action of Parliament. This seems to us to strike at 
the roots of representative government, and introduce the 
principle of a public Department making laws which must be 
ratified by the people themselves before being put intto force. 
—“A Swedish Patriot” writes most temperately of the 
separation of Norway and of the future relations of the two 
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grounds are for Norway desiring to be independent, the union 
of the two countries having been artificially brought about in 
1814. At the same time, the writer shows how desirable it 
is that Norwegians should realise the disastrous effects which 
would follow any attempt by Russia to get hold of a Norwegian 
port. If Russia obtained a port in the North, England might 
demand Bergen on the same principle as she got possession of 
Wei-hai-wei, while Germany would want compensation also; 
and the fate of Norway, and probably of Sweden too, would 
be that of Poland. 





NOVELS. 


THE GOLDEN POOL.* 

THERE is a great deal to be said for one form of fiction not 
over-popular to-day,—the old-fashioned yarn. It lacked as a 
rule method in the conception and grace in the telling. It 
was very prolix, there were too many adventures, and it 
followed exploded conventions in the way of wedding-bells 
and coincidences and happy endings. And yet it had a far 
greater share of reality than many of our modern excursions 
in realism. The seas that raged and the heathen who 
imagined vain things were real seas and indubitable heathen. 
The narrator spoke with authority; he told of wild life and 
far places as one who knew them; if the rules of his craft 
were arbitrary and unintelligent, the material he worked with 
was always fresh and interesting. A good yarn could hardly 
be a good novel, and certainly not a great one, but it had in 
its own way the effect of good fiction, since it transported the 
reader to the narrator’s world and moved him with something 
of the emotions of life. 

Mr. Austin Freeman, whose name is unfamiliar to us, has a 
story to tell, and a good story at that, and he tells it in the 
meandering fashion of a plain man recounting the deeds of his 
youth. A Ramsgate boy goes sailing to West Africa, and there 
at Quittih sets up a trading store, and lives at the house of a 
Portuguese gentleman cailed Pereira. By accident he comes 
on the journal of a certain Captain Barnabas Hogg, and hears 
of a great gold-mine at Aboasi, once held by the Portuguese, 
but now by a tribe of fetish-men.. The desire of the un- 
known grows on him, and in company with some blackguardly 
negro traders he plunges into the forests. Then begin 
adventures of the most complicated sort. Disguised as a 
Hausa, he reaches Aboasi and the Golden Pool; goes fishing 
there and is the death of a priest; is captured, all but 
blinded, escapes, is made a slave, escapes again, and finally 
succeeds in building a boat, and descending the river to the 
coast, with enough of the treasure to make him rich for life. 
No one of the ingredients of orthodox romance is lacking. 
The old journal, the forgotten mine, the devil-worshippers, 
the hand-made canoe, and the dark Spanish girl whom he 
finds at the end of his wanderings,—it is all what the 
right-minded reader expects and likes. But Mr, Freeman's 
wonders have the special merit that they belong to a region 
which the romancer has left alone. He clearly has an 
intimate knowledge of West Africa, and the mere fact that 
he takes us to strange places among wild peoples is a claim 
to our esteem. For whatever the plot of the tale, a close and 
accurate description of scene and circumstance is itself a 
kind of romance,—the eternal romance of pioneering. 

We have said that the author follows all the conventions of 
the old-fashioned yarn. The reader’s belief in coincidence is 
indeed strained to its farthest, for in an enormous and 
difficult country a hero, without experience, is able to come 
back to the precise place that matters, find the treasure, and 
on reaching the coast hit off the very ship he came out in. 
In a yarn this does not trouble us, for we are predisposed 
to marvels, and accept them. But there is one fault which 
is of a graver type. The characters should be credible, 
if their doings are not; we should feel that, strange as 
their actions are, they are after all ordinary men. It is 
this which gives a plain story its verisimilitude. But we 
confess to being doubtful about the hero. He goes off 
to certain danger and probable death with too calm an 
assurance. When he is given up to the fetish-men, with 
underground caverns, blinded eyes, and cannibal fishes in 
the near future, he departs without apparent tremor. Mr. 
Richard Englefield is, indeed, a little more than human, and 
* The Golden Pool: a Story of a Forgotten Mine. By BR, Austin Freeman, 
London: Cassell and Co, [63.] 


has no business in a plain story. We trust that Mr. Freeman 
will give more pains to the realisation of his characters in his 
next tale; otherwise his undoubted gift of stirring narration 
will tend to be neutralised by impossible heroes. 





The Orijlamme in Egypt. By Charles H. Butcher, D.D., F.S.A. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—It is not every one who could 
hope to acquit himself as well as Dean Butcher in writing a 
novel which contains so many close parallels to “The Talisman.” 
It is true that St. Louis of France is a very different personage 
from Richard Cceur de Lion, but the general circumstances of the 
novel are in many ways similar. In both books we have a Christian 
army which is anything but homogeneous in character waiting in 
camp in very trying circumstances of inaction. The result to the 
Christian arms is not so disastrous in “The Talisman” as in 
the present book, but in both stories the quarréls among the 
different nations cast a lurid light on one of the initial 
difficulties which attended the Crusades. Dean Butcher’s special 
knowledge of Egypt would make the present book, the scene of 
which is entirely laid in that country, well worth reading even 
were it not interesting on its merits as an historical novel. The 
present writer is usually among the first to object to an appendix 
of learned notes tacked on to a work of fiction, but it must be 
admitted that Dean Butcher’s notes are both necessary to the 
proper understanding of the story and entertaining to read. The 
story of the Coptic saint “Dimiana” (whose pictures are almost 
always described by dragomen as St. Catherine) is interesting, 
but the note on the Sultana “Shegér-Ed-Durr” reads like 
an extract from “The Arabian Nights.” Dean Butcher tells us 
that this most masterful and attractive lady is actually supposed 
by so serious an authority as Gibbon to have offered the throne 
of Islam to Louis, the offer to include that of her own hand. 
Although the story is laughed at by Voltaire, it is extremely 
romantic, and Dean Butcher makes a most effective use of it. 
The author is to be congratulated on a very successful effort to 
display an interesting chapter in Oriental history. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1904. 

The Annual Register, 1904. (Longmans and Co. 183s.)—To 
give an adequate appreciation of The Annual Register would be 
to go over the subjects of our political and literary articles for 
the past year, adding not a few other things which do not come 
within our province. Failing this, we can but briefly indicate 
the contents of this volume, the forty-second of the “New 
Series,” and if we are to reckon in earlier dynasties, not 
very far from the two hundredth. “English History,” comes 
first with two hundred and thirty-five pages. “ British ” 
would soothe certain susceptibilities, as the chapter entitled 
“ Scotland and Ireland” does not extend beyond twelve pages. 
A “Supplementary Chapter” by Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin 
gives a generally satisfactory picture of “Finance and Trade 
in 1904.” The increase of exports amounted to £10,018,000, 
of which rather less than one-fifth is to be attributed 
to higher prices, and four-fifths to greater quantities; 1904 
was not an absolutely good year, but it was “a good deal 
better than was at one time feared.” To “English” succeeds 
the section of “Foreign and Colonial History,” chaps. 1-4 being 
assigned to Europe; 5 to Southern Asia, by Sir Charles Roe; 
6 to China and Japan, by W. R. Carter; 7 to Africa; 8 to 
America; and 9 to Australasia. We then reach Part II., with 
a Chronicle of Events, a Review of Literature, Art, and the 
Drama, and the Year’s Obituary. All these articles occupy 
in the notice but a few lines, but they have not been put 
together without a vast amount of labour. 











ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 1903-04. 
Annual of the British School at Athens, 1903-04. (Macmillan 
and Co. 17s. net.)—Crete continues to occupy the most 
prominent place in the Transactions of the School. The first 
paper is a contribution by Dr. A. J. Evans on the “ Knossos 
Excavations,” relating the results of the fifth campaign; and the 
thirteenth is an account (the third) of work at Palaikastro, 
These between them occupy about two-fifths of the volume. 
We cannot without reference to earlier numbers describe the 
contents, but we may say that the importance of the subject comes 
out as clearly as ever in them. The Minoan civilisation of the 
Aegean island is a chapter of prehistoric anthropology which yields 
to none in interest. Among historical subjects we have a“ Frag- 
ment of the Attic Tribute Lists.” Cos, we note, had fallen between 
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Marathon from 3,000 tv 2,000 drachmae, while that of Colophon 
had risen from 1 talent 3,000 drachmae to 4 talents. A curiously 
interesting paper with some notable illustrations is that by 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace on “ Grotesques and the Evil Eye.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this leading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
teserved for veview in other forms.] 








Forty Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial-Mounds 
of East Yorkshire. By J. B. Mortimer. (A. Brown and Sons.) 
—Mr. Mortimer has been at work for between forty and fifty 
years exploring the burial-mounds of a part of Yorkshire. “I 
have exposed, or assisted in exposing, every interment in the 
district described in this volume. I observed everything in situ, 
and with my own hands removed the relics.” Such patiently 
laborious work a critic can but respectfully record. He can 
estimate its value only in the most general way. The reader will 
soon find that it is impossible to open the volume without 
coming on something of great anthropological interest. The 
number of barrows examined was 288, arranged in fifteen groups, 
with a very few outlying specimens; the number of bodies found 
was between five and six hundred; rather more than half were 
burnt. The position of the unburnt varied to all points of the 
compass, but the most frequent direction of the head was E. (96), 
W. coming next with 94; but in 155 cases the position could not 
be determined. In 147 cases flint tools and flakes were found, 
in 119 food vessels. The book is handsomely illustrated. We 
cordially agree in the hope expressed by the editor, Mr. Sheppard, 
that the highly valuable collection which Mr. Mortimer has 
got together—in the intervals, it should be understood, of a busy 
life—will be preserved intact. This collection is in every way a 
remarkable achievement, not the least notable thing about it 
being the element of Mr. Mortimer’s personality.——A work of a 
very different kind, but showing a not dissimilar industry, is 
English Goldsmiths and their Marks, by Charles James Jackson, 
F.S.A. (Macmillan and Co., 42s. net). We must be content with 
giving the sub-title, “A History of the Goldsmiths and Plate- 
workers of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with over Eleven 
Thousand. Marks reproduced in facsimile, with Tables of Date- 
Letters, and other Hall-marks.” The early chapters are historical, 
and these are followed by a very complete technical account of 
the various branches of the subject.——Yet another volume of 
great archaeological interest is The History of Scottish Seals, by 
Walter de Gray Birch, Vol. I., “The Royal Seals of Scotland” 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 21s.) The first seal of which an impression 
remains is that of Duncan II. Here again we can but express in 
very general terms our appreciation of Mr. Birch’s work. 


The Complete Golfer. By Harry Vardon. (Methuen and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Vardon gives the first two chapters of his 
book and the last to reminiscences. He tells us how he learnt to 
play golf, how from very primitive beginnings he rose to the very 
top of his profession (though it would be rash to pronounce 
definitely that he is the best player in the world, he certainly has 
the record of great victories; the Open Championship four times 
in England, and the Championship in the United States). The 
boys’ golf-links in Jersey, where clubs with heads of lady oak 
were used to drive taws over a three-hole course, is a curiously 
interesting episode in the history of sport. So are all Mr. H. 
Vardon’s recollections, pleasantly and modestly told as they are. 
To us, while we do not depreciate in the least the practical 
instructions about the choice and the use of clubs, and what we 
may call the strategics of the game generally, these thirty-odd 
pages, with the anecdotes that are scattered throughout the 
more didactic chapters, are the best part of the book. That 
a man may learn much about games from books we do not 
doubt; but this learning is, we take it, of an indirect 
kind. It prepares the mind so as to render it more fit for 
practical instruction afterwards, and, on the other hand, it 
helps to make permanent because it reduces to a logical 
and reasonable statement what is learnt by practice in the 
field. No book will actually teach a man to execute what is 
perhaps the most difficult and the most paying stroke in the 
game, the shot which lays the ball dead on the green; it must be 
shown by actual experiment ; nevertheless, when thus learnt, it 
may very profitably be rationalised, so to speak, by written in- 
struction. - The book is amply illustrated, and makes an excellent 
addition to the library of the sport. 








Ozford and Cambridge Cricket Scores and Biographies. By J. D. 
Betham. (Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 6s. net.)—This volume con- 
tains the scores made at the “Varsity” match from its beginning 


in 1827 down to last year. The match was played in 1829, then 
again in 1836 and in 1838, and from that time year by year 
without interruption. In ’43, *46, ’48, ’50 it was played at 
Oxford. To have it played alternately at Oxford and Cambridge 
would, in the opinion of many, be a change for the better. It ig 
noteworthy how cricket has advanced, largely doubtless from the 
improvement of the ground. In 1852 out of a score of 469 thero 
were 74 extras, and in 1855 out of 583 there were 111. In thig 
respect, however, the match does not show as well as other 
first-class cricket. As late as 1897 there were fourteen no-balls 
in the Cambridge second innings, and in the Cambridge first 
innings in 1899 nineteen byes. In the next year, by way of 
contrast, in a total score of 1,300 there were but 42 extras. Ag 
compared with forty-five years before, this gives one in thirty- 
one as against one in five (about). The first century was scored 
in 1870 by W. Yardley for Cambridge. He repeated the per- 
formance in 1872. Mr. W. H. Game did the same for Oxford 
in 1876. Since 1880 there have been six years only when this 
has not been done for one side or the other. Of ‘ Double 
Blues” there have been seven at Oxford and eight at Cambridge, 
Mr. C. G. Lane playing four times for Oxford, and rowing twice, 





On Translating Homer. By Matthew Arnold. With Introduc- 
tion by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. (John Murray. 3s. 6d.)—We 
are glad to have this new edition of Matthew Arnold’s lectures, 
delivered, it will be remembered, during his tenure of the Chair 
of Poetry at Oxford. The passion for translating Homer which 
prevailed in the “fifties” and “sixties” is dormant, if not 
extinct. Still, the lectures contain some admirable statements 
of critical principles. And, whatever we may learn about the art 
of translating Homer, we certainly learn much about Homer 
himself. And Dr. Rouse’s introduction adds greatly to the value 
of the book. There are things in the introduction to which we 
cannot assent, for we still believe in the “crown of indivisible 
supremacy.” We acknowledge the great critical difficulties; on 
the other hand, the multiplex Homer presents a psychological or 
literary difficulty far greater. As for inconsistencies, is there not 
the glaring contradiction about the Harpies in the Aeneid? In 
Book III. the eating of the tables is made the subject of a threat 
by the hostile Harpy; in Book VII. it is claimed by Aeneas as 
the fulfilment of a friendly prophecy by Anchises. That is a 
difficulty which would be quite sufficient to upset a religion in 
the hands of some critics. 


Old Testament Criticism in New Testament Light. By G. H 
Rouse, D.D. (R.T.S. 33. 6d.)—Dr. Rouse is a thoroughgoing 
conservative. It does not trouble him that Cyrus is mentioned 
by name. Allowing to weaker brethren that the name may have 
been added as a marginal gloss by a copyist, he indicates his own 
opinion that no supposition of the kind is needed. “To have 
named him a century before his birth would be something special 
for the prophet to appeal to in the name of God.” And “it is 
paralleled,” he writes, “by the mention of the name Josiah in 
1 Kings,” a case, certainly, of difficile per dificilius. The position 
taken up about the book of Daniel is similar. “It is possible 
that Nabonidus married a daughter or granddaughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar,’—possible, but very unlikely. Henry VII. 
married a daughter of Edward IV., but Eastern Kings had 
another way of making good their title. “It may be that 
‘father’ means ‘predecessor’”! Considering that the statement 
is put into the mouth of Belshazzar’s mother or grandmother, 
this is a littie odd. Surely it is about time that this unreal 
pleading was dropped. - 


Modern Carriages. By Sir Walter Gilbey. (Vinton and Co. 
2s. net.)—Sir Walter Gilbey describes the carriages of the 
Victorian era, enumerating twenty-five of the four-wheeled and 
ten of the two-wheeled variety. There are many serviceable 
illustrations. 


We have received Part I. of The Oxford Atlas of the British 
Colonies (W. Stanford and Co., 2s. 6d. net). This part contains 
“ British Africa.” There are a number of preliminary maps, as 
they may be called,—as, e.g., “The World with British Possessions 
Marked,” “Africa” with atmospheric, temperature, and race 
details, “ Political Africa.” Then follow the maps of the various 
Colonies,—“ The Cape,” “ Natal and Zululand,” “ Transvaal and 
Orange River,” “Rhodesia,” “West Africa,” “East Africa,” 
and “Central Africa.” 








(*,* Erratum.—In our review of Mr. Baring-Gould’s A 
Memorial of Nelson last week the publishers’ name should have 
been given as Messrs. Skeffington and Son, and not as Messrs, 
Methuen. ] 














(For Publications of the Week, &c., see page 58.) 
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LIBERTY CATALOGUE OF REDUCTIONS FREE SALE 
LIBERTY SALE 

MONDAY NEXT 
LIBERTY MONDAY NEXT SALE 
LIBERTY MONDAY NEXT SALE 
LIBERTY MONDAY NEXT SALE 
LIBERTY SALE 
LIBERTY & CO ([iiuls'wawant Mines) Lon'Don 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D, 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASRB 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 





BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 

GLOVES. _ ities 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., vost-free.) 

GLOVES Quality B, Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

. 8s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Street, W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 














GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 

Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 

— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BULLDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F, Norie-Mittrr, J.P. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905, 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
Vitality of the glasses to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the protits divisible 
among the Assured. 


STOUTNESS AND ITS DISCOMFORT 


Can be easily removed without drugs and starvation. 





TAKE 


KALARI BISCUITS 


instead of toast and bread at all meals. 


Write for free Sample and Booklet to— 


CALLARD KALARI BISCUIT. DEPOT, 
60 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANGE CQ., LTD, 


ESTABLISHED 18% .  . 
Head Offiee: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EQ, 


Capital—S} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—11 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-G™, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.¥.0O., 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.1. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, 
John Cator, Esq. 


James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
m L wees Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, aad Brokers for the introduction 
of business, -_ 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | , 2 2st se svied sre te, rarely 


INSTITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
ae eee penne at ee ba with pro- 
visiou for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 

FOR MUTUAL is uate 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,400,000 





No, 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpoyr, E.C, 








DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 


ASSURANCE. 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kina Wrtt1am Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patz Matt, 3.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS'’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





On Monday next and until 15th July 
P T O N S§S 


will sell at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 
their surplus stocks of 
High-elass Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Linens, 
China, Sereens, Pianos, &c. 


Write to-day for Hamptons’ Clearance Catalogue M 240, illustrating 
and describing innumerable examples of High-class House 
Furnishings at Clearance Reductions. ; 


HAMPTON and SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for July :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Empire Review, the 
Dublin Review, the Educational Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Maga- 
zine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
St. George, the International Quarterly, Cassels Magazine, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, 
the Month, the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls Realm, the London 
Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Smart Set, the Leonomic Journal, 
Baily’s Magazine, Chambers's Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Maemillan’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ 
Reriew, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, the 
Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the Worlds Work, the Art 
Journal, the Monthly Review, the Popular Science Monthly, the 
Delineator, the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the North American 
Review, Sale Prices, the Canadian Magazine, the Book Monthly, the 
Westminster Review, the Liberal Churchman, the Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. the English Illustrated Magazine, the East 
and the West, Our Tospitals and Charities, No. 5, Vol. IL, 
Devon Notes and Queries, the Home Counties Magazine, the Hibbert 
Journal, the Manchester Quarterly Review, the University Review, 
the Columbia University Quarterly, the Indian Magazine, the Estate 
Magazine, Occasional Papers, the Parsi, Cassell’s Royal Academy 
Pictures, Parts III..and IV. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Rist ES 
Abbott (L.), The Christian Ministry, cr 8v0 ............se000000e(Constable) net 5/0 
Adams (F. U.), Jobn Henry Smith: a Novel, cr 8vo . .(Hutchinson) 6/0 


Auden (T.), Shrewsbury, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 4/6 
Bate (A. H.),’Principles of Electrical Power, cr 8vo (Spon) net 4/6 




















“Bessemer (Sir H.), An Autobiography, 4to ............ ceseeee(Engineering) net 16/0 
Bremner (K. F.), Book of Songs, Games, and Ball-Games, 4to (Gs tiene net 3/6 
Brentforde (G. G.), Prince and Tom, cr 8V0 ..........00008 sssteseereeeeeees (Long) 3/6 
Byatt (H.), Purple and White: a Novel, cr 8vo ....(Everett) 6/0 
Call (A. P.), Freedom of Life, cr 8yo ..... ° Gay & Bird) net 4/6 
Car Road Book (The), 12M0 ............ceeeeeees : .«e(Office) net 12/ 
Carpenter (Bishop W. Boyd), The Witness hrist, er 8vo 





(Constable) net 4/6 
Catullus: Criticisms and Elucidations, 8v0 ..............ce0seese00eee-+-(Bell) net 7/6 
Cooper (A. H.) and Palmer (W. T.), The English Lakes Painted and 

METI. ONO. secrsesvececsssssosonscoseenoscatbpevoesecoseccoocveseseseseoessDeGs EG Ole 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The Suburbans, cr 8V0 ..........scccseeeeeee sareensveus (Long) 5/0 
D'Arblay (Mme.), Diary and Letters, Vol. VI., 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Edwardian Inventories for Bedfordshire, edited by F.C. Ecles (Longmans) 5/0 
Edwards (F. T.), Carcinoma of the Rectum, 8vo ................(Baillisre) net 2/6 
Facsimiles of 15th Century: No. 2, The Temple of Glas, 4to 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Facsimiles of 15th Century: No. 3, Profytable Treatyse, 4to 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Fyvie (J.), Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty, 8vo coma net 12/6 
Gallichan (W. M.), Conflict of Owen Prytherch: a Novel (G. A. Morton) 6/0 
Gilman (M. 1..), Seat Work and Industrial Occupations ...(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Hayes (L. M.), Reminiscences of Manchester, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 6/ 
Haynie (H.), Captains and the Kings, 8Vvo ............ .(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Heigh (J.), The House of Cards: a Novel, cr 8vo_ ..,...............(Macmillan) 6/0 
Hill (D. J.). History of Diplomacy in the Internal Development of Europe, 

Vol, I., The Struggle for Universal Empire, 8vo ............(Longmans) net 16/0 
Hope (L..). Indian Love, 8V0 .........seseeeesseeseereeeeeese .(Heinemann) net 5/0 
Horses I Have Known, by ‘‘G. G.,” cr 8V0 ..........cecesesseeeseseeeseseeees- (Long) 3/6 
Jernigan (T. R.), China in Law and Commerce, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Knight (Lady), Letters from France and Italy, 1776-1795, roy 8vo 

fa. Be _ net 10/0 
Leighton (R. L.), The Boy and his School, er 8vo ............(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Te Queux (W.), Behind the Throne: a Novel, cr 8vo ...............(Methuen) 6/0 
Le Strange (G.), The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Camb. Univ. Press) 15/0 
Lives of the English Martyrs, by the Fathers of the Oratory, cr 8vo 

(Burns & Oates) net 7/6 
seseoesseecsecsseeses(Deane) 6/0 
...e(Heinemann) 6/0 
.(Duckworth) net 5/0 
ene (G. Pitman) net 2/6 














Logan (S. C.), Everyday Life, cr 8V0........ccsssseceeseeess 
London (J.), The Game: a Novel, cr 8vo 
McCrackan (W. D.), The Tyrol, cr 8vo ... 
Mares (G. C.), Art of Typewriting, er 8vo . ici 
Menpes (M. and D.), Brittany Painted and cribed, .(Black) net 20/ 
Monteiro (M.), As David and the Sybils Say, cr 8vo ...............(Sands) net 3/6 
Morgan (H. J.) and Burpee (L. J.), Canadian Life in Town and Country, 
“| ee a en 
O’Riordan (M.), Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, 8vo....... (K. Paul) net 6/ 
Paternoster (G. S.), Children of Earth : a Novel, cr 8vo ...............(Long) 6/0 
Romayne (L.), Tea Table Rhymes, and others, 16mo 
(Brimley Johnson & Ince) net 2/6 
Savage (M. J.), Life’s Dark Problems, 8V0.............00.ecseeeeeeeeeeeeee(Putnam) 6/0 
Saxelby (F. M.), A Course in Practical Mathematics, 8vo ......(Longmans) 6/6 
Scherer (J. A. B.), Young Japan, Cr 8V0 .......::sscsssseessserseeeees(Ie» Paul) net 6/0 
Scott (Hon. Mrs. M.), Joan of Arc, Cr 8VO ........scescescsssersevcorees (Sands) net 2/6 
Stevenson (R. L.), Tales and Fantasies, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Thorne (G.). A Lost Cause: a Novel, cr 8V0 .........sssceseesseeseseeeeeeese- (Luong) 
Thorpe (T. E.), Yachtsman’s Guide to Dutch Waterways ...(Stanford) net 10/6 
Urquhart (M.). A Tragedy in Commonplace, cr 8V0..........00...00 (Methuen) 6/0 
-Walsh (W. S. P.), Some Typical Christians of South China (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Warren (H.), How to Deal with your Broker, cr 8vo.........(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Whetham (W. C. D.), The Theory of Experimental Electricity, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/0 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Girl who had Nothing, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 3/6 




















ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on FRIDAY, July 14th, 
at 3 p.m.,at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street. His Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY will preside. 

Report on Progress of EXCAVATIONS at GEZER during the year, &c., &c. 


For Tickets apply to ACTING SECRETARY, Palestine Exploration Fund, 
38 Conduit Street, W. 


R. JOHN. HUNTER. 
DR. JOHN HUNTER. 

The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D., of Glasgow, Author of ‘The Coming 

Chureb,” will PREACH in BECHSTEIN HALL, three Sunday Mornings, 

July 9th, 16th, 23rd, at 11.15. The Sermon on “‘ Citizenship ” delivered June 25th 

has been printed bv request; price Sixpence; Williams and Norgate. 
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OUN LONDOY, 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointments of Assistant-Mistresses for the under-mentioned Secondary 
Schools (for Girls), which will be reopened in September next :— 

Sydenham Secondary School, Sydenham Hill, 8.E, 
Manor Mount School, Forest Hill, S.E. 

Finlay Street School, Fulham, 8.W. 

Kingsland Birkbeck School, Dalston Junction, N.E, 

The Assistant-Mistresses must have the qualifications usually looked for in 
such schools, including in each case some special proficiency in one or more of 
the following subjects:—Mathematics, Science, English Subjects, Modern 
Languages, Classics, Domestic Economy. 

The commencing salariés will vary from £120 to £180 a year according to the 
candidate’s qualifications and experience, 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
CLERK of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 17th July, 
1905, accompunied by one copy of three testimonials of recent date. Candidates 
applying through the post for the form of application should enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Com. 
mittee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be eae a disqualification, 

i, L. GOMME 





Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
July, 1905. 
Oo Ast ty LONDON, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESSES, 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointments of Head-Mistresses of the London County Council finlay 
Street School, Fulham, and the London County Council Kingsland Birkbeck 
School, Dalston Junction, which will be opened in September next ag 
Secondary Day Schools for Girls. The School at Fulham will be opened in 
temporary buildings pending the erection of a new permanent building at 
Dawes Road, Fulham. 

ee must have had experience in the work of secondary 
schools. 

The commencing salary has, in each case, been fixed at £300 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
CLERK of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 17th 
July, 1905, accompanied by one copy of three testimonials of recent date. 
Candidates applying through the post for the form of application must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Com- 
mittee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification, 


G. L. GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
July, 1905. 





THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council of the University and the Council of the Women’s Hall of 
Residence (Ashburne House) propose to APPOINT a TUTOR of the Women 
Students of the University and a WARDEN of the Hall of Residence. 
Stipend for the double appointment, £200, together with board and residence 
at Ashburne House.—Applications should be sent, not later than July 20th, to 
-_ —— of the University, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


EWARK & DISTRICT PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRH 
AND PREPARATORY CLASSES. 

WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL, to teach and direct. Stience qualifica. 

tions necessary. Engagement as from September lst; Number of Girla 

under 100. Salary, £130 per annum.—Applications before July 20th, address 




















to _C. H. NEWBALD, Esq., Martindale, Newark. 
IRELAND.— 


( UEEN’S COLLEGES, 

The PROFESSORSHIP of HISTORY and ENGLISH LITERATURE 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast, will become VACANT on the 5th day of 
October, 1905.—Candidates for that office are requested to forward their 
testimonials to the UNDER SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before the 
2ist day of July next, in order that the same may be submitted to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. For any further information candidates 
should apply to the PRESIDENT of the College. 

Dublin Castle, June 29th, 1905. 


WANZED, STUDENT-MISTRESS (Resident) in large 


high-class Boarding School to be prepared for public examination, 

in return for supervision duty. Age about 18 or 19, Must be very good 
pour Player.—Apply, Box 76, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, &. 


EADER-WRITER.—WANTED, thoroughly practical 

Journalist, to contribute two or three columns of editorial matter to a 

daily journal in the East.—Address, enclosing specimens, and stating age and 
experience, to ‘‘ V,” Box 779, Smith's Advertising Offices, London, E.C. 














I ied ENGAGEMENT WANTED, travelling or 
: otherwisee YOUNG GERMAN PROFESSOR. Coach French and 
rancor Excellent English references.—‘‘ M.,” care of Dixon's, 195 Oxford 
Street, W. 


HE COTSWOLDS.—TO BE LET for a few weeks or 


longer, Gentleman’s well-furnished RESIDENCE in specially fresh and 
bracing situation with very fine views. Golf links, post office, doctor, and church 
within one mile of house. Beautiful and interesting neighbourhood. Lounge 
halls both ground and first floors, Seven bedrooms, one dressing, one bath- 
room, hot and cold water upstairs. Three sitting-rooms, piano, Kitchen 
garden well-stocked. Flower garden, tennis aud croquet lawns, practice 
ground for golf and cricket, paddock. Good stabling for two. Rent 10 guineas 
r week for short term.—Photo of house and grounds on application to “G.,’ 
Benwell House, Woodchester, Stroud. Glos. 








AKE DISTRICT.—TO LET, for summer months, 
HOUSE, beautifully situated, containing 9 bedrooms, 5 reception, large 
nursery; stabling; kitchen garden; tennis lawn, &c. Golf links close by. 
Two miles from head of Windermere.—Apply, E. BOUSFIELD, Esq., Brunt 
How, Ambleside. 





7) XMOUTH.—TO LET, for two months or less, comfort- 

ably furnished, picturesque HOUSE with verandah, containing 2 sitting, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), &e. Excellent water. Sandy soil. By golf 

links and sea, Fine view of sea and coast-line. Well-stocked garden.—Miss 
EARP, Undercliff, Exmouth. 


LADY with very high connection who receives twelve 
Girls only, near Town, having a larger house than is needed, would give 
the advantages of her HOME SCHOOL to TWO FINISHING PUPILS, 
Daughters of Service or Professional Men of good standing, at HALF FEES,— 
“CLERICUS,” Melliship's, Stationer, Westbourne Grove, 
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EAMINSTER AND NETHERBURY GRAMMAR 
* $CHOOL FOUNDATION, DORSET. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for HEAD-MASTERSHIP of Secondary 
School (under Board of Education), with P.T. Centre and County Agricultural 
Section attached. 

The Master’s House (rent: free), adapted for the accommodation of 12 or 
more Boarders, is (with the School Buildings, including Laboratory and 
Workshop in same grounds) situate in the town of Beaminster, Dorset. 
Additional Class-rooms are now being built in the Grounds, for the accommoda- 
tion of Girls, with a view to reopening after Summer Holidays as a Dual 

hool. 
go Core must be a Graduate of some University, United Kingdom, but 


- need not be, or intending to be, in Holy Orders. 


Yearly Stipend, £100, with Capitation Fee £2 per scholar. Present number 
60 (Boarders 12, Day 48). 

Payments required from Boarders not to exceed £35 per annum each boy, 
exclusive of Tuition Fees. ; 

Duties to commence middle of September next. 

Applications, with testimonials, stating age, qualification, married or single, 
to be sent to the undersigned on or before 24th instant. Selected candidates 
wil! have notice when and where to attend; reasonable travelling expenses 


will be paid, 
ROBT. LEIGH, Beaminster R.S.O., Dorset, 
Dated 4th July, 1905, Clerk to Governors. 


S T. 
Principali—Miss JANE L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 








‘X% ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY.—Public Church of 
hSe England School, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the 
Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure 
bracing air; gravel soil; extensive playing-fields; drill and games mistress. 
Preparation for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations 
taken. Music under direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and 
Handicrafts Mistress, trained Teacher, cooking and needlework. Children 
received from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained 
Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, 8S. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 
Degree Course: Final Honours School, English Language and Literature 
(Class I.) Fees, 50 guineas a year. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
AKHURST SCHOOL, SHORTLANDS, KENT, for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Strongly recommended by the Rev. Canon Wolley, Vicar of Shortlands, 
Inclusive terms, £75. Healthy situation, ten miles from London; thorough 
education on modern lines; special advantages for music ; physical exercises, 
hockey, tennis, cycling, riding, swimming.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 
Qi EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemeu. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application, 
RE- 


ADY —, LADY and COLONEL 
3 COMMEND a DOCTOR’S WIFE, who WISHES to have entire 
CHARGE of one, two, or three English or Anglo-Indian CHILDREN to 
Educate with her own Son. Detached house on bill, just outside country town 
in Sussex.—Box 71, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OUTH COAST.—The PRINCIPAL of a _ first-class 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, to fill vacancies in the division for elder girls before 
the holidays begin, will RECEIVE THREE PUPILS over 16 at a considerable 
reduction in fees.—Particulars in contidence from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 
Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. — Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education on 
modern lines. Healthy outdoor life. Nature Study, Tennis, Cricket, Archery, 
Hockey. Special advantages for Languages and Music. Special Course of 
Training (one year) for Girls over eighteen in Practical Domestic Subjects, 
Gardening, and Citizenship, &c. Trained Teachers for Special Subjects.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss NEUMANN. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises, Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—EDUCATION 

for YOUNG CHILDREN, aged 6 to 10, in comfortable home under 

experienced Swiss Governess. Large house, healthy situation among the 
Berkshire Downs. Highest references.—Apply to Mrs. KEBLE. 









































ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Lan- 
guages. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's 
Library, South Kensington. 


‘RS. STANSFIELD, Diplomée, Royal Manchester 
College of Music, VISITS SCHOOLS for SOLO and CLASS SINGING, 
also HARMONY.—183 Drake Street, Rochdale. 


OLIDAY HOME.—One or two YOUNG GIRLS can 

be RECEIVED by Oxford Graduate and his wife (with one little girl) in 

their house in the country between Derby and Matlock. References given and 
required.—Box 75, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. W.C. 











HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Ox bor or the Hon. Sec., 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
edneation, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fee .£40-45) 
(8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, ‘The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


‘—)\}HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 


A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two years, is now 
open.—For particulars, apply to Miss BARTLET, or to the S ETARY. 
HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wo. 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's ; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lander Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman: 


{ SS"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Prolsacen Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium, 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad, 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


OLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 

* MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 

Daughters. Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 

Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &e.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, — 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
ey -—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, —__ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 



































HANTRY MOUNT 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE. Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (of the Froebel Educational Institute School and College), NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 20th.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 
NT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. ire gt Set een au a 
ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful andhealthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquirin 


colloquial French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations i 


desired, 
NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 














ORKSHIRE, 

and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 

a MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 
8.0, 


, YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 











in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field, Excellent resident staff and visiting 
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MONIC A’S, 
° TADWORTH, SURREY. 





TOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


mn. U DOR mA DL fh Sc H O OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders ouly). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. s 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages, 

LECTURERS—FProfs, H. G. Seetry, F.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt GRIFFIN, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E, Maupen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (History) ; M. Hucuenet 
(French); Dr. Steppat (German); C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

USIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce Magratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau. Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Trrrick Witutams. R.I. Also large Resi- 
dcnt Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds,over 4 acres, 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—- Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Puysiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
ongaies th qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a _ course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The counse of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. ‘This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity toa large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. ‘The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years, Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical —— Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a yeat*s professional training for secondary 
hers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bu ies may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


fF\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss. E.,.LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the ag ee MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matiock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 
































Students are admitted in | 


$s 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


:* 
SCHOLARSHIPS Ai i1Hk# UNIVERSITIES, 

The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have decided to offer annually the 
following Scholarships, tenable for three years by Students of the Institution, 
viz., one of £80 per annum at Cambridge University, one of £50 at the Uni- 
versity College of North Wales, Bangor, and one of £50 at the Armstrong 
olleze, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Holders will be required to take the Natural Science Tripos and the 
Examinations for the Diploma in Agriculture at Cambridge, or the equivalent 
for those Examinations at the other Universities. 

The first Examinations will be held at Cambridge, Bangor, and Newcastle. 
on-Tyne respectively during the summer of 1906. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The SECRETARY, Department of Agriculture, Cambridge University ; 
University College of North Wales, Bangor ; % 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 





or to 
The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George 
; 7 Londen, S.W. - ge Street, 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION SOMMENCES on MONDAY, October 2nd. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 are offered for 
competition annually in September. , 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), Prospecttses of Medical and Dental Schools, Regula- 
tions for residence in the College, new scheme for payment of composition 
foos, &c., avply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, ‘London 
Bridge, S.E. 


“ania lt pri dab acbe COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 











Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles, 

Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matrie., 
Hospitals, Engiueeri: g, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School), 
200 boys. Estate of 16u acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct, 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An Examination will be held on Tuesday, July 11th, and following days, 
for 8 or more Scholarships, varying fn value from £70 to £30 a year; also for 
some Exhibitions of £20 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


_"* LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP KXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rn. 


gad VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 




















' workshop, swimming 








EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public | 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
Situated close to the §lifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which wilt be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq.. Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th. 


ANNE’S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar’s Hill), near | 

e Oxford.—VACANCIES in the above Home School, for the | 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages. Delicate 
children receive special care. Position specially advantugeous, being over 

500 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double tennis lawns, hockey grounds. | 

—For particulars, apply SISTER 1N CHARGE. 








ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. “Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
eachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
a the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
aud others. 


| ¥Wead-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Pde 


| gravel soil; very health 
| Spectator, 1 Wellington 


Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
ath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clorgymen. Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT, 


‘I'he School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 
Education of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides. Special 
Army Class.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
BOYS prepared for Public Schools and ae Navy. Grounds of 30 Acres, 
Swimming Bath, Gymmosinm; Electric ight throughout.—lIllustrated 
Prospectus, Rev. W. G. PRICE, M.A., and J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 25th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 
nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Fn 2 for University, Army, er. Scientific, and Medical Life, 
unior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful je 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. a ol 


YRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE., 

k Foundations 


tions. 























for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
For Prospectus and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—FIVE ENTRANCE EXHI- 
BITIONS of the value of £21 per annum are offered for Competition on 
JULY 19th and 20th.—-Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ALSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFA''I, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 

above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, DriJl, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for @hildren (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
treet, Strand, London, W.C. 


UPIL to Prepare for LONDON MATRICULATION. 

—Vacancy in September AT REDUCED FEES in High-Class Ladies’ 

Schoel on East Coast.—Apply Box 74, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, ‘ 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. _ 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming aod Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
PRESIDENT—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOT&. G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PrivcipaL—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

’ For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
iplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT? SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


A Gratton Fam 0 COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 











Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Brospectns. 





TNHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUSY. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. feds, 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &e, 

A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 

e College. 
bey Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 
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PABIS.—EDUCATION AL HOME FOR YOUNG 


ES. 
Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Music, Languages, Art, 
under first-rate Professors. 
Coneerts and Galleries attended. Splendid ition near Bois, 
Lofty, bright rooms. A few vacancies for October. 
xcellent English and Foreign References. 

7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, , Paris, 

Miss Metherell will be in London during the Summer Vacation, and can 
arrange to see Parents, 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts, Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 
Oph 50 CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her alet 
near Dieppe, Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoferte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. ena for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


[ PEE PB — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. . Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
| one AM RHEIN—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
j Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 

















TTRICK BAN K, 
MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
rincipals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon, Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams, 
Games, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION, 


ROADSTAIRS.—WELLESLEY HOUSE, ST. 
PETER’S.—C. R. TAYLOR, M.A. Oxon. Boys between 7 and 14 
repared for Public Schools (Eutrance and Schelarships) and for Royal Navy. 
uildings erected in 1897-98 on splendid open site of high land (156 ft. above 
sea-level) near Broadstairs. Large gymnasium (52ft. by 26ft.), carpenter's 
shop, &c. Scholarships gained at Public Schools, including Charterhouse, 
Marlborough, and Haileybury. First place Entrance H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ in 
July, 1904 Fees 100 to 120 guineas per annum.—Prospectus on application. 


LENALMON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and I4th. 
For full particylars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES, 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships and Exhibitious. Junior Department. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


(\UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 
ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£30.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
wav centres TERM REGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 20th and 21st for Four Open 
Scholarships—viz., One of £40, Two of £30, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. _ 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 

INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. JUNIOR 

SCHOOL. with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding- 
houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. 'T. N. H. SM1'TH- 
j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14. whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 


The BURSAR. 
H.*™:5- ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


— Ww 
Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars aud prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


SCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENT{ON, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion, All games, private gulf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
bt ,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
ruduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Buys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 









































EIDELBERG, VILLA. DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen years and upwards, in their Educational Home, 
Languages, Music, History, Art. Sound Training in Housebold Manag t. 
Individual care. Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for 
outdoor amusements. Highest references given and required. English escort 
in September. Illustrated Prospectus on application to the Principal.— 
“L. 75.” c/o Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool. 


VNERMANY, HANOVER.—Mrs. WALDECK (daughter 
of a late Officer of the British Army), residing at Geibelstrasse No. 26, 
Hanover, PROVIDESa COMFORTABLE HOME in this healthy and celebrated 
centre of education fora FEW YOUNG LADIES who wish to study German, 
Music, &c, Board £50 pers anuum for school period; including holidays, £60. 
English and Scottish references on application. 


ANOVER.—The PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM 
BARSINGHAUSEN (School for Sons of Gentlemen) RECEIVES a few 
ENGLISH BOARDERS, in his well-appointed villa, for General Education or 
for the Study of French and German for Special Exams. Charming and health: 
situation (Hanoverian Hills).—Apply to PRINCIPAL, or to “RB. E. T.,” 
47 Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


( Y\ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 
J at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 
and ArtinGeneva, Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


Ogres yaaa Girls, English, and. personally in- 

spected Continental; also Educational Momes for Special Cases. Mrs, 
HOOPER, 13 Regeut Street, London, supplies reliable information gratis. 
State pupil’s age, fees limit, district preferred. Booklet just issued contain- 
ing full particulars, references, &c:. of mavy excellent Teachers, Governesses, 
and Visiting Professors, post-free 3d. Estab. 1880. 


DU; GO & Fi is ON. 

-4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


.!\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
) OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of ‘charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. aud J. PATON, Epucatronat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TU'TORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


eee SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 


























BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutiueut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


SSISTAN'T SCHOOLMISTRESSES,—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND. University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreigu Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven 8t., Charing Cross, W.C. 
S.¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 

L10 lis. NORWEGIAN FJORD, BRITISH 








ISLES, AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
July 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th, 
£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 
A FORTNIGHT’'S TOUR to PORTUGAL, 
Visiting HAVRE, OPORTO, and LISBON. . 
Fares: £10 to £12. “ : 
First-class throughout, including all expenses afloat and ashore. 

Per B.M.S. ‘CYHIL’ from Liverpool, July 29th, returning per ‘ AMBROSE,’ 
due August 12th. : 








For other Tours, apply the BOOTH STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, London 3_or 30 James Street, Liverpool. : 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 

FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 

© P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 

e e * Canadian Pucitic Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (iacing 
Tratulgaur Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from the Library of a 
Gentleman. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 12th, 
and following day, at 1 o’clock, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including a selection from the Library of a Nobleman, comprising the British 
Gallery of Pictures, the Plates printed in colours, moracco extra ; Woodburn’s 
Gallery of Rare Portraits, Large-Paper; Hutchins’ History of Dorset, 4 vols., 
bound in Levant morocco; Duplessi-Bertaux’ Tableaux Historiques de la 
Révolution Francaise, Proofs, 3 vols. ; a few Early Printed Books; MS. Psalter 
on vellum ; Bibliographical Society's Publications, 25 vols. ; Modern Fine Art 
Books; Matthew Arnold’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 15 vols.; Carlyle’s Works, 
Large-Paper, 31 vols. ; the Historical Writings of Mommsen, Grote, Freeman, 
Froude, Gardiner, and others; Handsome Library Sets of Scott, Dickens, 

Ainsworth, in calf and morocco bindings, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Law Books, including the Professional Library of the late LORD ST. 
HELIER, G.C.B., formerly President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Courts (by order of the Executors) ; also that of Sir SAMUEL HALL, 
K.C., late Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster (retired). 


pane. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 14th, at 
1 o’clock, the above VALUABLE LIBRARIES, comprising a Complete Set of 
the Law Reports to 1905, 334 vols., half calf; another Set to 1904 with the East 
Indian Appeal Cases; Law Journal Reports from 1851 to 1904; Cases in the 
House of Lords, Privy Council, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer ; 
Probate and Admiralty Cases; a Set of the Selden Society's Publications ; 
Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, 13 vols.; Chitty’s Statutes, 13 vols. ; 

Recent Editions of Standard Text-Books, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 








OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 
2vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48 ; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
7 and parcels, Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &e. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salome, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1594; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fiery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted ups Arranged and Catalogued, 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


BARGAIN for BOOKBUYERS — The Waverley 

Novels, a complete Set of First Editions, price £120, a unique oppor- 
tunity.—Send for Catalogue of Rare and Choice Books, including a complete 
Set of Kelmscott Press Publications, Books printed on Vellum, Private 
Presses, First- Edition Sporting Books with Coloured Engravings, &c.—FRANK 
HOLLINGS, 7a Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—Any quantity for cash.—30s. each 
offered for Leslie & Taylor's Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865 ; Gardiner’s History, 

2 vols., 1863; £4, Mélange of Humour, 1824; Sam’s Tour of Paris, 1822; £5, 
Boydell’s Thames, 1794, col. plates.—3,000 others wanted. Listfree. Everything 
supplied. State wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


MAPLE & CO 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
































2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


CARPETS CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in, 
£7 10s, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 


WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- 
MENT (for exchange of books at the N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 





A “Giltedge” Investment 


yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the best work in your power. 


A Steel Pen, Pencil, or an Inferior Fountain Pen means 
slower, less accurate, and illegible notes, &c. A Stcel Pen 
lasts a day, a “Swan” will endure for years, 





The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES wrote: 


“Thave sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know thai I have used this pen constantly for more 
than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine called 
‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until last Friday, 
without repair, and always with perfect satisfaction. I have 
written with it half-a-dozen or more volymes, a large number 
of essays, &c., and thousands of letters. I feel to it as to an old 
friend, and I hope you will do the best you can for it, though I 
have in the meantime bought another of your make. Ido not 
know whether you care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the 
pen which has carried out so much of my thought and brought 
back so much in various forms in return was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service,” 





The Gold Nib makes writing rapid and easy, 





In 3 Sizes. 


10/6; 16/6; 25/- upwards, 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue, 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
BRANCHES: 93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER; and at NEW YORK and PARIS. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 
( WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &., who desire to dispose of 


same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 





Tennis Court. 











NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 





TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


Yearly Volumes may be obtained througu any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. cach, By post, 18. 9d, 
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WORKS BY PHCEBE ALLEN. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


«“ The literature of the garden has a welcome, 
we may say a necessary, addition in ‘Garden 
Pests.’ ”—Spectator. 

Illustrated by Dr. Haroip F, Bassano. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


«“ The writer’s qualifications for her task are un- 
questioned. Our regret is we were never numbered 
among her pupils.” —Schoolmaster. 

“The explanations are so clear and concise that a 
fairly intelligent child will easily understand them.” 

—Morning Post. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Third New and Enlarged Edition. 


JACK & JILL’S JOURNEY. 


“ Specially suitable for young students in botany.” 
—Morning Post, 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Second Edition. 
ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


By the Editors of ‘‘The Sun-Children’s Budget.” 
Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 

[10th Thousand, 

THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; 

or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 

Illustrated, imperial 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s, 








London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 





—_——— 


DINNEF ORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Ss 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to [4/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, tncluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


” 

“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“KK” Agent. Where there is no “kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
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SMITH, ELDER AND C0.’S LIST. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large pest 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ We are greatly attracted by T. B.’s personality as revealed 
in these frank outpourings of his innermost thoughts.’ 

WORLD.—* The book has no equal as a frank and yet genial autobiography 
of a schoolmaster.” 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 28.35" 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE, * 23%: 


THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION READY NEXT WEEK. 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting books of the season....... Chatty, 
vivacious, observant, good-humoured.” 


A VAGRANT ENCLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*,* SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


VANITY FAIR.—“ A clever and interesting book......with plenty of the joy 
of life in it.” 
TANDARD.—“ A book that contains much of very real interest.’’ 
ORNING .POST.— Full of amusing incidents and clever character 
sketches,” 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. ~~ Wie Author of ‘* Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s 
ACADEMY.—“* We read his book on a chuckle from start to finish, and lay 
it down with a langh.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ A high-spirited and diverting entertainment, enjoyable 
alike asa rms and as satire on the ineptitudes of pseudo- -patrietism.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of ‘Turnpike Travellers,” 
> Travels Round Our Village,” ‘‘ From a Thatched Cottage,” &c. Crown 
vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ Miss Hayden......is quite at her best in this book. She surpasses 
herself in one accessory, the figure of Esau Tanner, the ‘ fogger.’’ 
ACADEMY.—‘ There are many delightful pages to be found in ‘Bose of 
Lone Farm.’” 


TWO MOODS of a MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘‘Crowborough Beacon,” 
“ Glencairly Castle,” &c. Orown 8vo, 6s, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Undoubteily one of the most: absorbing novels 
published this seasgn, and indeed a work to read and keep.’ 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ Not since Richard Whiteing’s ‘No. 5 John 
Street’ has'a novel proved so freshly attractive.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloe Place, S.W. 


REVIEW OF 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Professor ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. 
JULY, 1905. 





REVIEWS. 


Luoyrn’s Corrected English New Testament. By Professor Lewis Campbell. 
Von Sopen’s Die wichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu. By Dr. James Moffatt. 
Vox SopEn’s Urchristliche Literaturgeschichte. By Dr. James Moffatt. 
Rosapr's Trial of Jesus. By A. Taylor Innes. 
Canon Scor’ s Life of Christ. By Dr. James Mitchell. 
Dr. Tarior’s Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus. By Professor Vernon Bartlet. 
F. C. Borxitt’s Early Eastern Christianity. By Dr. W. H. Bennett. 
Dr. MacM111.ax's John Knox. 
Dr. Guasse’s Joln Knox, 
ANDREW Lana's Jolin Knox and the Reformation. f 
J.avissr’s Llistoire de France. By Principal Lindsay. 
Wuteucan’s Gaspard de Coligny. By Principal Lindsay, 
Caxox Cneryxe’s Bible ee oe 6 1 1 5 
Pror. PrieeRer’s Early Christian Conception 5 

of Christianity. By Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. 
Pror. SapaTiER’s Doctrine of Atonement. 


By Professor Herkless, 


Pror, Fxurt’s On Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. By Prineipal 
Stewart. 

Dr. Barnes’ Creed of Athanasius. By Rev. John Dickie. 

Tue Dean OF WeEstMINSTER’S Thoughts on Incarnation, on the Athanasian 


Creed, on Inspiration. By the Editor. 
Von WaLtuorren’s Gottesidee. 
Vox Wattuorren’s Weltproblem. | By Principal Iverach. 
Suortuovuse’s Life, Letters, aud Literary Reminiscences, By Professor Wm. 
Knight. 
R. K. Gaye's Platonic Conception of Immortality. By Professor Bosanquet. 
ProF. Roycr’s Conception of Immortality. By Professor Bosanquet. 
Sociological Papers published by the Sociological Society. By Professor Henry 
Jones. 
Important Articles in Magazines. 
Bibliography. 





Single Numbers __.. a ‘ 1s. i post-free. 
Yearly Subscription = owe . 15s, Pa 


OTTO SCHULZE and CO., 

BOOKLETS BY ALICE BRAITHWAITE. _ 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. | 

PLAIN DINNERS. A Help to a Uric-Acid-free Diet. 


6d. nett ; postage, 1d. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this little 


hlet.”—Dundee Courier. 
ee ST ISSUED 


THE STARCHY FOODS IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 


With Sidelights from the Japanese. 3d. nett; postage, 4d. 
FROM THE AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 


20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
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DAILY MATL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
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IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “ Daily Mail” 
ts as follows :— 








PARIS te .. 15 centimes = 13d, 
FRENCH PROVINCES .. 20 centimes = 24, 
Austria... .. .. 25 heller_) 
Egypt iiss 4. tas 1 piastre 
Germany aa ae 20 pfennig 
Holland __... ak oe 124 cents 
Hungary 25 filler 
Italy ... 25 centesimi + — 914, 
Malta 2 tara 
Portugal ... 50 reis 
Russia ies as 12 kopecs 
Spain ae ise as 25 centimos 
Switzerland sks .. 25 centimes : 

Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requirimmg Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6. 





THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established 1836. TOTAL ASSETS EXCUED............£11,000,000. 

FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all 
_ parts of the World at moderate rates. 

For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s, per ceut. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 

Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office -1 CORNHILL. 


Application for Agencies invited. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, Cuartotre Barretr. With Preface and Notes 
by Austin Dogson. With Photogravure Portraits ynd other Sketches. In 
6vols. Vol. I.,1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL., 1781 to 178). Vol. IIL., August, 
1786 to June. 1788. Vol. IV., July, 1733 to July, 1791. Vol. V., July, 1791 
to April, 1302. Vol. VI., April, 1802 to 1840. Svo, 103. 6d. net each. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. C. Benson. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
NORWAY and the Union with Sweden. 
By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


—_— 





Crown S8vo, 2s. net. 





BY THE LATE HENRY SIDGWICK. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYs5. By the 
late Henry Sipcwick. 8vo, 10s. net, 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By Davin G. 
kitcure, M.A., LL.D., sometime Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrews. Edited, with a Memoir, by Professor 
Rosert Larra, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo, 10s. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” By 


Water Pater. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHINA IN LAW AND COMMERCE. by 


T, RB. JERNIGAN. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 


Edited by B. SEesoum Rowntree, Author of ‘ Poverty.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 











MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS, 


Crown Svo, 6s. each, 


STURMSEE: Man and Man. 


of *‘ Calmire.” 


THE HOUSE OF CARDS. By Joun Hercu, 


By the Author 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








NOW READY, 


A PLEA FOR EQUITY 


or, A Statement of Facts and 
Principles in the Scottish 
Churches Case, 


BY 


Rev. ROBERT HOWIE, D.D., 


Ex-Moderator of the United Free Church of Scotland, Con- 
vener of its Home Mission Committee, and of its Committee 
on Statistics. 





Price One Shilling net. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita, 
tive exposition of what he taught, ’ 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS ang PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonponx, Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


NEW LIST. 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, eloth gilt, 2s, 


The BISHOP of DURHAM on the 
SECOND EPISTLE to TIMOTHY. 


Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter of St. Paul. 
By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 


The Bishop says be “ has taken up this heart-moving Epistle with the single 
intention of expounding it after the manner of a Bible Reading, not for 
roa criticism or inquiry, but in quest of divine passages for heart and 

fe.” 








JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


THE REV. F. B. MEYER ON THE 
EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


A Devotional Commentary. 


Mr. MEYER says :—‘‘ It seems to me, if I may be allowed to say so, that this 
book, more completely than any single one besides, contains the essence of the 
messages with which I have been entrusted.” 





JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


By Professor C. F. NOSGEN, D.D. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ Professor Nésgen, who follows the line taken by 
Hengsteuberg, gives us here a powerful argument on the conservative side, 
He insists. aid with much force, on the position accorded to Moses by Christ 
aud His Disciples as an instrument of the divine revelation to Israel. The 
volume, which is written in a very temperate and reasonable style, is well 
worth attention.” 





JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM IN 
NEW TESTAMENT LICHT. 


By G. H. ROUSE, M.A. LL.B, D.D. 


He states the position of the “‘ critics” with fairness and admirable temper, 
combating their main conclusions and demonstrating that whatever difficulties 
there may be in the “‘ traditional’’ belief, those of the ‘‘critical” reconstruc- 
tion of Scripture are immeasurably greater. But the main forceof his argument 
rests upon the authority of Christ. Whatever the limitations of the Saviour’s 
human knowledge, he forcibly argues, “‘ Christ made no mistakes,” This, in 
fact, is the keynote of a most interesting volume. 





JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


THE BIBLE AND BABYLON: 


Their Relationship in the History of Culture. 


By EDUARD KONIG, D.D. Translated from the Tenth German 
Edition, with Additional Notes, by Rev. W. T. PILTER. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

The DEAN says :—“ The short treatise which is here translated will supply 
an opportune warning against the hasty acceptance of a liue of thought whiek 
has of late been vehemently urged in Germany, and has found too much 
counteuance among some scholars in this couatry.”’ 





JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net, with 
2 Photogravures and 24 Page Illustrations. 


JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST. 


By the Rev. RICHARD GREEN. 
The Methodist Recorder says :—‘‘It is a profoundly interesting and carefully 
executed study of that which must ever be the noblest and most pregnant 
side of Wesley’s life history.” 





JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and upwards of 70 other Illustrations, 
photographed from Nature by the Author. 


HOME LIFE IN BIRD-LAND. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, 
Author of “ Woodland, Field, and Shore” (3s. 6d.) 

This is a fascinating book. Mr. Pike is an enthusiastic naturalist, amply 
endowed with the gift of patient observation. He is also an expert in the 
difficult art of bird photography, and there are some charming illustrations 
in the volume. 

Focus says:—‘‘Those who have tried the fascinating and somewhat 
dificult art of natural-history photography will be better able to appreciate the 
excellent work accomplished by this enthusiastic worker. The k will be 
found delightful reading.” 


London: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, ayp 65 ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYABD, E.C 
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MR. NASH’S LIST. 


THE BEST BOOK ON THE WAR. 
READY SHORTLY.—%s. 64. 


AN EYE-WITNESS 
IN MANCHURIA. 


By LORD BROOKE, 


Reuter’s Special Correspondent in Manchuria. 








SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION.—Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FALL OF TSARDOM. 
By CARL JOUBERT, 


Author of “Russia as it Really Is.” 
Author of “The Truth about the Tsar.” 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘The Fall of Tsardom’ is a book 
to be read.” 





SECOND EDITION.—12s. 6d. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS 
IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Recollections of a Military Attaché. 


By Col. the Hon, F. A. WELLESLEY, 
Formerly British Military Attaché in Russia. 





A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH INFLUENCE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Examiner in Spanish in the University of London. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
THE PASSENGER FROM CALAIS. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


A DAUGHTER OF KINGS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
SOPHY BUNCE. 


By THOMAS COBB. 


THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU. 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 
SETH OF THE CROSS. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 


A MAID AT LARGE. By A. LEAF. 
CAPTAIN BALAAM OF THE ‘CORMORANT.’ 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, 





NOW READY.—6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


MRS. ALEMERE’S 
ELOPEMENT. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “The Column,” &c. 





London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, 


THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN 
and LAND AND WATER, 


ALONE OF ALL ENGLISH JOURNALS, 


devotes every week special pages to the chronicling 
of what is happening at 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No other paper contains every week comment upon 
Social and Athletic matters of special interest to all 
Members of Public Schools, past and present. 





THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN 
AND LAND AND WATER 


you will find each week a paper by the 
well-known writer on Country and Natural 
History matters) Mr. C. J. CORNISH. 


Mr. CORNISH’S Article this week deals with i 
WATER PARTIES. 


TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS. 


A New Quarterly Series opens in this 
week’s issue. Prizes value £25 are offered 
every Quarter. 


Some of the Contents of this week's number 
are the following :— 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


A JULY TROUT STREAM. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. By 
“ MAINTOP.” 

NIGHTJARS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By 
FrANK Finn, F.ZS. Illustrated. 

THE LIFE-STORY OF THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
BUTTERFLY. Illustrated with Photographs by JoHn J. 
Warp. 

THROUGH THE GREEN: The Haskell Ball Decision, 
By “ F. R. B.” 

A BRIDGE HAND. By ERnNeEstT BERGHOLT. 


‘THE SAXIFRAGES. An Article of Interest to Lovers of 


the Rock Garden. 
A NEW SPORTING EVENT. By “Home Counties.” 
THE CLAY-BIRD SHOOTING TOURNAMENT. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. By Orexis, 
POLO: THE STUD: THE TURF: THE FARM: 
THE GARDEN. 








pa 


ORDER FORM. 
To the PUBLISHER, 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please send me To-day’s Issue of THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, for 
which I enclose you 64d. in stamps. 








Sp. 8/7/05. 


PIPPI irri rt iii it Titty) 
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** The constitution of a mutual Assurance **The Mutual of.New York has no share- 
**Company forbids a monopoly of control, ** holders, and is essentially mutual in its 
*“‘and the Members can safeguard its in- ** constitution, hence only the in®erests of 
**terests against anyone who has lax ideas ** the Policy-holders have to be studied.” 

** of responsibility.”—Daily Mail, 16th June. Financial News, June Gth. 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


acura mcr, Of New York 


was founded on the mutual principle sixty-two years ago. The whole of the accumulated funds and 
surplus are the property of the Assured. There are no Shareholders to participate in or control the 


Company’s funds, 
£137,000,000 STERLING 


has been paid to Policy-holders in sixty-two years, and the Company has in hand 


£90,000,000 STERLING 


securely invested in unimpeachable securities. On the 31st December, 1904, the market value of 
the bonds and stocks owned by the Company was ; 


£5,299,936 STERLING 


in excess of their cost on the books of the Company. 


In the Sixty-first Annual Report it will be found that not one 
of the bonds held by the Company during the year has defaulted 
in its interest, and not one of the shares or stock held by the 
Company has ceased to pay dividends. Among all the kinds of stock 
held by the MUTUAL, thirteen have paid larger dividends during 
the last year than before, and only one has reduced its dividends— 
and that by a fraction of one per cent. 


The late Frederick D. Tappan, for the thirty-four years preceding his death President of the 
Gallatin National Bank, whose judgment as to the value of securities was held in the highest 
esteem, in -his will instructed his executors to invest his estate only in ‘‘ such securities as are 
included in the list of investments made by the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York.” This is strong testimony of the most practical kind, 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY TO CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 


Mr. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, in reporting on the 24th September, 1903, as to the result of a very full and complete 
examination of the condition and affairs of the MUTUAL, made at the Company's own request, 
prefaces his report by the following striking testimony :— 

**I think it fitting to note the unusual extent and thoroughness 
*“‘of this examination, and the evidence which it bears to the 
** conscientious and careful management of this large institution.” 

A copy of Mr. Hendricks’ report, and an itemised list of the Company’s securities, can be seen 

at the Head Office, or at any of the Company’s branch offices throughout the United Kingdom. 


The MUTUAL'S paid-for business in the United Kingdom for the current year shows a 
marked increase over the corresponding period of 1904. 





Head Office for the United Kingdom: 16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


Bankers : Solicitors : 
Bank of England; Nationa] Provincial Bank of England, Messrs. Freshfields, 
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The EQUITABLE # 


at ia Life Assurance Society, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET 


(Opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 











DIRECTORS. 
President—Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bart., M.P. Vice-Presidents—THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq., and EVAN SPICER, Esq, 
DAVID AUGUSTUS BEVAN, Esq. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.B.S. 
ROGER CUNLIFFE, Esq. CHRISTOPHER WILLIAM PARKER, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF DENBIGH The EARL PERCY, MP. 


SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq. 
The Right Hon. WALTER HUME LONG, M.-P. 


H. LESLIE MELVILLE TRITTON, Esq. 
GODFREY WALTER, Esq. 





Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2; PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Mortality Tables used were, for the Assurance Contracts, the British Offices O™, 
based upon the latest experience of assured lives ; and, for the Annuity Contracts, the Govern- 
ment Annuity Experience. 

The Assurance Fund on 3ist December, 1904, was” - £4,914,455 
The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
Contracts - ” - - - - - ~ ~ 3,937,646 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - £976,807 


£479,808 was divided as Bonus; and £496,999, or more than half the surplus, was 
carried forward to fructify for future profits. 








TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS 


To a Whole-Life With-Profit Policy of £1,000. 








s | ; Amount payable at Death 
sare ction Beputo aed, | Bonus i cn in 
. 1st January, 1900. ‘ 7 due and paid on and after 
1st January, 1905, 
1825 $4,655 0 0 £422 I0 oO £5,077 10 oO 
1835 4,007 0 O 383 I0 O 4,390 I0 O 
1845 3,487 0 O 35I 0 O 3,838 0 O 
1855 3,047 0 O 318 Io oO 3,365 Io Oo 
1865 2,272 0 O 253 I0 O 2,525 10 O 
1875 1,672 0 O 188 I0 Oo 1,860 I0 oO 
1865 1,262 0 O 123 I0 0 1,385 I0 oO 
1895 1,052 0 0 65 0 oO I,II7 0 oO 














The Endowment Assurances received a bonus of £1 6s. per cent. on the Sum assured 
and previously declared bonuses, for every complete year they had been in force since 


31st December, 1899. 





For Prospectus and every information apply to 


THE ACTUARY, EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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